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TWO LOST PLAYS BY ALEXANDRE 
HARDY 


To show Hardy’s importance in the estab- 
lishment of the modern French drama, Mon- 
sieur Rigal not only studies his thirty-four 
extant plays, but reconstructs several lost pieces 
by comparing their titles, scenery, and proper- 
ties, preserved in Mahelot’s Mémoire,’ with 
certain contemporary stories and dramas. In 
this way he gives us the main characteristics 
of Pandoste, Ozmin, l'Inceste supposé, le Frére 
indiscret, and la Folie de Turlupin.? Of the 
other five plays mentioned by Mahelot, he 
writes, “ Nous ne pouvons rien dire de la Cintie, 
de Leucosie, de la Folie de Clidaman, de la 
Folie d’Isabelle, ni de Parthénie.”’* I shall 
endeavor to supplement his work by rehabili- 
tating Leucosie and suggesting a possible source 
for Parténie. 

Concerning the first of these, Mahelot * gives 
us the following information: 


Leucosie, pitce de M. Hardy. 

Il faut que le théitre soit enrichy. A un des 
costez, une grotte d’od l’on sort. Il faut deux na- 
vires, un pour des Tures et lautre pour des 
chrestiens. 
deux fois. Le vaisseau des Turcs paraist au qua- 
triesme acte, ot l’on tranche une teste. Il faut 
aussy un brancart de dueil oa Yon porte une femme 
sans teste. I] faut des trompettes, des turbans et 
des dards pour les Tures. 


The decapitation of the woman on board the 
ship has given me the clue to the source of 
the play, for a similar incident occurs in Clito- 
phon and Leucippe, the late Greek romance 
of Achilles Tatius. Clitophon and Leucippe 


*ms. fonds francais, 24330, in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 

? Alexandre Hardy, Paris, 1889, 

5 Op. cit., pp. 542-543. 

* Op. cit., folio 24 verso. There is no illustration. 


p. 542-556. 


Il faut un tombeau caché et qu’il s’ouvre © 


elope from Tyre and are shipwrecked on the 
coast of Egypt, where they are captured by 
pirates and imprisoned. The hero is rescued 
by an Egyptian commander, who joins battle 
with the pirates, while the heroine is taken by 
the latter to be sacrificed to their gods. But 
the two men in charge of the sacrifice, fortu- 
nately happening to be friends of the lovers, 
save Leucippe by ripping open a sheepskin full 
of blood, which they have laid on her body, 
and by placing her, as if dead, in a coffin, 
from which she is removed at night and restored 
to Clitophon. Not long after, a certain Chae- 
reas carries off the heroine in a ship, and, when 
pursued by Clitophon and his friends, brings 
upon deck a woman whom they take to be 
Leucippe, cuts off her head, and flings into 
the water her body, which, drawn out by Cli- 
tophon’s friends, is buried after much lamen- 
tation. Tatius goes on to tell of Clitophon’s 
affair at Ephesus with the wealthy Melitta 
and her husband, his discovery of Leucippe, and 
their final union. 

This tale explains the two boats mentioned 
by Mahelot, the tomb and its two appearances, 
the beheading, the litter, the trumpets and 
darts. To understand the cave, the Turks and 
Christians, and the omission of properties be- 
longing to parts of the story that pass at Tyre 
and at Ephesus, we shall do well to compare 
the passage quoted from Mahelot with his re- 
quirements for Pierre Du Ryer’s Clitophon, a 
tragi-comedy written about 1628 and based on 
the same story as Leucosie. 

Au milieu du théatre un temple fort superbe, qui 
sert au 5¢ acte, est le plus beau du théAtre, enrichy 
de lierre, d’or clinquant, balustres, termes ou co- 
lonnes; un tableau de Diane au milieu de Il’autel, 
deux chandeliers garnis de chandelles. A un costé 
du théatre, il faut une prison en tour ronde; que la 
grille soit fort grande et basse pour voir trois prison- 
niers. A costé de la prison, il faut un beau jardin 


spacieux orné de ballustres, de fleurs et de pallis- 
sades. De l’autre costé du théAtre, il faut une mon- 
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taigne eslevée; sur ladicte montaigne, un tombeau, 
un pilier, un carquan et un autel boccager de verdure 
et rocher, o l’on puisse monter sur ledit rocher de- 
vant le peuple; 4 costé du rocher, un antre, une mer, 
un demy vaisseau; sous le rocher, faire paraistre 
une prison pour deux personnes, qui soit cachée. 
Il faut du sang, des esponges, une petite peau pour 
faire la feinte du cou du sacrificateur, un chapeau 
de fleurs, un flambeau de cire. II se fait une nuict, 
si lon veut. Il faut des turbans pour des Turcs, 
des dards, des javelots, tambours, trompettes, des 
chesnes, des clefs, une robe de conseiller, deux bour- 
guinottes, de la verdure, une lanterne sourde et une 
chandelle dedans.° 


Now the setting described in the first three 
sentences of this passage is not reproduced by 
Hardy, for it has to do with scenes laid at 
Ephesus and Tyre, while he seems to confine 
his play to the part of the romance that is 
enacted in Egypt. In the fourth sentence, 
where the setting for the sacrifice is given, the 
montaigne, as well as the pilier and carquan, 
is not mentioned by Tatius, who sticks more 
closely to Egyptian topography. Du Ryer’s 
cave, used merely to lend wildness to the Delta 
scenery, is less important than that of Hardy, 
whose addition of d’ow l’on sort implies that 
with him the cave is the place where the lovers 
are confined, corresponding to his rival’s prison 
pour deux personnes. 

Du Ryer’s mention of the altar and other 
properties for the sacrifice suggests that Hardy, 
who omits them, does not represent the sacrifice 
of the heroine, and has her brought on the 
stage only to be placed in the coffin, but it is 
improbable that Hardy, with his delight in 
the melodramatic, would miss so fine an oppor- 
tunity for brutal entertainment, while the far 
more refined Du Ryer avails himself of it. The 
sacrifice in Hardy’s play may have been made 
without any accessories but the coffin, called 
tombeau® by Mahelot, and the sacrificer’s 
sword, a weapon ordinarily left out of Mahelot’s 
lists. Again, the fact that a night is mentioned 
in the requirements for Clitophon, but not in 


5 Op. cit., folio 47 verso and folio 48 recto. 

*This word occurs also in Mahelot’s decoration for 
Rotrou’s Hypocondriaque as the equivalent of cer- 
cueil, mentioned in that play, Act V, Scenes 1, 4, 
5, 6, 
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those for Leucosie, does not prove that all the 
scenes of the latter play occur in the day-time, 
for, although nights are found in two other 
plays by Hardy, Cornélie and la Belle Egypti- 
enne, they are not named among Mahelot’s 
requirements for those plays. 

The fact that turbans pour des Turcs con- 
stitute properties for Clitophon shows clearly 
that to Mahelot Turcs was an appellation for 
Oriental pirates of any date, and implies that 
the word chrestiens means merely enemies of 
the pirates and friends of the lovers. The 
terms could thus be applied with propriety to 
the pirates and Egyptian soldiers of Leucosie. 
The military implements of Clitophon corre- 
spond to the trumpets and darts of Leucosie. 
The other requirements for the former play 
are omitted in the latter, as the mer and demy 
vaisseau are used at Tyre; the keys, chains, and 
robe, at Ephesus; and as the lantern is not 
absolutely necessary for the scene in which the 
heroine is taken out of the coffin. As Du Ryer 
does not represent the decapitation, and as he 
makes no mention of the burial, the properties 
needed for these events in Lewcosie do not ap- 
pear in the list for Clitophon. It should be 
noted, however, that the passage in which one 
of Du Ryer’s characters describes this execution 
occurs in the second scene of his fourth act and 
thus corresponds closely with its place in 
Leucosie. 

It seems clear, then, that Hardy uses the 
same source as Du Ryer and that he treats it 
differently, making the setting less elaborate, 
changing the heroine’s name from Leucippe to 
Leucosie, beginning his play after the lovers’ 
arrival in Egypt, securing a tragic ending by 
the actual decapitation of the heroine, and 
eliminating all episodes subsequent to her 
burial. A comparison of Mahelot, Tatius, and 
Du Ryer suggests that Hardy’s play was consti- 
tuted somewhat as follows. The scene is laid 
in three or four places in the Egyptian Delta, 
previous to the establishment of Christianity. 
The characters include two lovers, their friends, 
a villain, pirates, and soldiers. Act I gives the 
description in conversation or monologue of the 
events that happened before the lovers’ arrival 
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in Egypt, which is followed by their capture by 
the pirates; Act II, the exit from the cave, the 
escape of Clitophon to the Egyptian soldiers, 
the supposed sacrifice of Leucosie; Act III, the 
rescue of Leucosie and the meeting with Chae- 
reas; Act IV, the abduction of Leucosie, the 
pursuit, her death; Act V, Clitophon’s lamen- 
tation over the heroine’s headless body, brought 
before the audience on a brancart de deuil. 

To confirm the evidence given as to the 
source of Leucosie, it may be added that not 
only the original Greek of Tatius, but also 
Latin and French translations had been pub- 
lished before Leucosie appeared; that Hardy 
had shown in his other plays a preference for 
Greek subjects and had dramatized another late 
Greek romance, the Ethiopics of Heliodorus; 
that it would seem strange if the author of 
some seven hundred plays overlooked a work 
so well adapted to his needs as was Clitophon 
and Leucippe; that the similarity of the names, 
Leucosie and Leucippe, suggests that this story 
is his source, as he frequently called his plays 
after their heroines. It is quite possible that 
Hardy changed his heroine’s name as well as 
her fate in order to distinguish this play from 
Du Ryer’s, which follows the original Greek 
closely and was played in the same years and 
at the same theater as Leucosie. According to 
this theory, the play would be among Hardy’s 
last productions, written in the years 1629-1631, 
a dating which its appearance in the first part 
of Mahelot’s Mémoire would tend to confirm. 

For the second play, Parténie, I have only 
a suggestion, which Mahelot’s requirements 
cannot be said to prove. The scribe writes: 


Premiére journée de Parténie de M. Hardy. 

Il faut deux palais, une prison, deux flambeaux, 
deux lances, des trompettes, du papier, des masques 
pour se déguiser, des rondaches et des fleurets, un 
rondache ov il y ayt un portraict. 


Parténie, seconde journée, de M. Hardy. 

Il faut deux palais, une chambre fermée et un lict, 
un brancart, une teste feinte, un bassin, un licol, un 
poignard, une fiole pleine de vin ou d’eau, des trom- 
pettes, un drap pour un ombre, des flames et des 
socisons." 


‘Op. cit., folios 31 verso, 32, and 33 recto. 
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Now the title represents the French form of 
Parthenius, the name of the chamberlain who as- 
sassinated Domitian. The accounts of the em- 
peror’s murder given by Suetonius * and Dion 
Cassius ° were accessible to Hardy and explain 
one palace, the room, bed, dagger, and the 
litter on which the dead emperor was hurried 
off to his grave. Domitian’s vision of Rusticus 
accounts for the sheet, the ghost, and the fire- 
works. The tragic love-affair of his empress 
and the actor, Paris, might well require the 
masks, the paper, the prison, and the flask. 
The second palace, the torches, lances, trum- 
pets, and weapons are unimportant additions, 
easily understood. But the rondache ow il y 
ayt un portraict, the bassin, the licol, and the 
teste feinte are too definite to be neglected. 
Not one of them, it is true, is incompatible 
with a tragedy treating of Domitian’s murder 
by Parthenius, yet, until their presence is tho- 
roughly explained, the play cannot be identified 
with certainty.”° 


H. CArRRINGTON LANCASTER. 
Amherst College. 


THE CYNEWULFIAN RUNES OF THE 
RELIGIOUS POEMS 


When the Old English poet, Cynewulf, inserted 
his name in runic letters into four important 
poems, Christ, Juliana, Elene and Fates of the 
Apostles, he had even less intent of puzzling his 
readers than had his famous predecessor, Aldhelm, 


when he wrote large in an acrostic at the beginning 
of his Latin Enigmas, ‘‘ Aldhelmus cecinit mille- 


5 Domitian, 16, 17. 

Roman History, Lxvul, 3, 13, 15, 16, 17. 

“Mr. C. E. Andrews of Amherst has called my 
attention to Massinger’s introduction of Parthenius 
into his Roman Actor (licensed, 1626). There is, 
of course, no question of influence, but it is interest- 
ing to note that Domitian’s jealousy of Paris, his 
vision of Rusticus’s ghost, and his murder by Parthe- 
nius and his associates furnished dramatic material 
to one of Hardy’s contemporaries. 
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nis versibus odas.’’' The difficulties that have 
assailed so many modern interpreters of these 
runes not only could never have been anticipated 
by the writer, but could never have been appre- 
ciated, indeed even imagined, by his contemporary 
audience. The man of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies found sun-clear the symbols that have often 
beriddled the man of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth. My aim, therefore, is not to offer opinion 
—of this there has already been far too much— 
but to present definite evidence bearing on the 
attitude of early Englishmen to runic letters, 
which has been but imperfectly understood. 

Let us turn immediately to that misconception 
of runic use which has done more than all other 
causes combined to obscure the four Cynewulfian 
passages. It is asserted by Trautmann’ that the 
poetic employment of runes is not limited to the 
substitution of these symbols for their accepted 
names and to the employment of groups of these 
in the réle of ordinary letters, but that a rune 
may often be regarded as the initial letter of a 
missing word. For the support of this sweeping 
assertion which he and others (such excellent 
scholars as Strunk * and C. F. Brown‘ among the 
number) soon exalt to the rank of established 
fact, Trautmann brings not a jot of real evidence. 
He points, it is true, to the use of the rune W for 
weard in Elene, 1090, on wuldres W; but, unfor- 
tunately for his argument, Sievers’ reading wynn*® 
(the letter’s word-name) is established beyond the 
shadow of a doubt not only by the appearance of 
wuldres wynne fifty lines before (Ei. 1040), but 
by the close likeness of our riming line, on wuldres 
wynn bide wigena Arym to Andreas 887, Aér wes 
wuldres wynn, wigendra frym,® and to Juliana, 
641, Gemunad wigena wyn ond wuldres Arym. 
His only other example of the substitution in 
question is equally unhappy. According to 
Trautmann,’ the runes at the close of The Hus- 
band’s Message, S, R and EA, W, and M stand 
for Sige-Réd, Ead-Wine and Monn respectively. 


'In a previous article (M. L. N., December, 1910) I 
have interpreted the charade-acrostic, with which Cyne- 
wulf, following old custom, prefaces the Riddles. 

2Bonner Beitriige (BB), 1, 45. 

3 Juliana, Boston, 1904. 

4 Englische Studien, 38 (1907), 196-233. 

5Anglia, x11, 5-6. ® Cf. Bosworth-Toller, p. 1289. 

TCf. Anglia, xvi, 219. 
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This is manufactured evidence, inasmuch as there 
is not the least reason to regard these five runes 
as anything else than a letter-group forming a 
single word *—such a runic letter-group, indeed, 
as we meet in the Riddles, 20, 25, 48, 65, 75, 
in the Salomon and Saturn and in the Juliana 
charade. Trautmann is certainly debarred from 
calling into court The Husband’s Message letters 
to sustain his assertion that a rune may suggest 
any word of which it is the initial. His whole 
theory collapses for want of support.° 

The upshot of the preceding discussion is that 
no tangible evidence of the literary use of initial 
runes has as yet been offered ; nor indeed could 
any be found, searched one ever so widely, since 
no Old English poet would ever have dreamed of 
putting even in a riddle such a strain upon the 
powers of his readers. The most provoking of 
enigmatographs does not ask his victim to furnish 
an entire word from the slight clew of a single 
letter,” far less does a poet whose purpose is not 
to confound but to enlighten. Had Cynewulf 
made the mistake of so doing, the result would 
have been just such confusion as that wrought 
among modern scholars, who have started from 
this utterly false assumption. For the rune Y 
one reader would have suggested yrmdu, another 
yst, a third yfel; for the rune U, ufan, uppe, 
unne would have been offered in turn; for C, 
cearu, ceorl, cynand cempa. him sun- 
dorsefan. Butit is suggested that Cynewulf went 
to greater extremes of unreason and implied that 
in some cases the runes were to be viewed as sym- 
bols for their naming words, in others merely as 
initial letters. It seems almost incredible that no 
voice has been raised in protest against this unwar- 
ranted assumption, but that, on the contrary, the 
purely imaginary process has been tacitly accepted 
by many as a rule of the game. It is not a rule of 
the game. In no passage of Old English poetry 


® Other scholars agree that a single name is designed, 
but they differ widely in their interpretation of this. My 
own view of the H. M. passage will be presented at length, 
elsewhere. 

®TIt must be noted that the runic letters above Riddles 9 
and 18 are no part of the riddler’s design, but merely the 
memoranda of a late scribe. 

10In Rid. 65 the poet provides so large a part of each 
missing word, that the solver looking at the context is 
troubled but little. . 
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is a rune used merely as an initial letter ; but in 
each case, save in the letter groups of which I 
have already spoken, is a substitute for one defi- 
nite word. That word is always the name as- 
signed to the rune by long tradition and associated 
with it in runic alphabets and hence immediately 
suggested to the thought of every early reader. In 
Elene 789" and 1090, and in Rid. 91, W repre- 
sents wynn ; in the Ruin, 24, as in the Durham 
Ritual (Surtees Society, 10, pp. 13, 21, 26, 60, 
81), the M-rune stands for man ; in the Durham 
Ritual, pp. 25, 26, 60, 66, the D-rune equals 
deg ; in Waldere A. 31 and in Beowulf 931, the 
rune C is equivalent to @el or éSel. Such was 
the invariable method of other Old English poets 
and of Cynewulf himself in other passages. We 
shall see that such was his method in the runic 
acrostics. 

We have yet other evidence bearing on the use 
of runes for acrostic purposes. The many Scandi- 
navian illustrations of runic method that I have 
adduced in my previous article ’ amply sustain the 
contention that, ‘‘in typical runic acrostics, the 
rune was so obviously associated with a definite 
naming word that, at the sight of its name or the 
synonym of this, the reader immediately supplied 
the symbol.’’ Cynewulf’s First Riddle certainly 
seems to be thoroughly in accord with this runic 
tradition. In Riddle 48, the set names of the 
symbols, Nyd, disc, Ac and Hegel suggest at 
once the letters VN, 4, A and H. Conversely at 
the sight of the symbol, every Old English reader 
substituted the set name. 

Having marked that the name of each runic 
letter is definitely fixed, let us note that the mean- 
ing of this name frequently varies. This varia- 
tion is due to two causes, The first of these is the 
love of word-play illustrated by so many passages 
in Old English and Old Norse poetry." Rad (the 
name of the R-rune) appears in the Old English 
Runie Poem, 13-15, with the two meanings of 
modulation’? and ‘‘riding’’; in the alphabet 
in Cott. ms. Domitian A 9, fol. 10” it is defined 


11 See Sievers, Anglia, x11, 6-7. 

12M. L. N., December, 1910. 

See Rid. 18%, 32'4, 387, 73%, 93%; HeiSreks Gatur, 
No. 34; Skéldskaparmél, § 74 (Snorra Edda, 1, 544); 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale, 11, 172, 272, 300, 327, 329. 

“Cf. Hickes, Thesaurus, 1, 136; Stephens, Runie Monu- 
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as ‘‘consilium.’’ Sigel (the S-rune) may be in- 
terpreted either as “sail’’ or ‘‘sun’’ in the 
Runie Poem, 45-48 ; it is explained as the one 
(‘‘velum’’) in the Domitian alphabet ; it is a 
synonym of the other, as used above and below 
Rid. 7, and such is its meaning in its later his- 
tory. A far more potent reason for change of 
meaning lies in the circumstance that old names 
handed down by tradition become unintelligible 
in other times and among other peoples. The C- 
or K-rune, Cén, which is described as ‘‘ torch’’ 
in the Old English Runie Poem, 16-18, appears 
in the Old Norse Runie Poems ® as Kaun, ‘‘boil.’’ 
Ur (the U-rune), the ‘‘ bison’’ of English runic 
verse, 3-6, is glossed ‘‘noster’’ in the Domitian 
alphabet,"* and becomes ‘‘dross’’? in one Old 
Norse poem, and ‘‘rain’’ in the other, keeping 
this last meaning until the days of Ole Worm and 
the Icelandic logogriphs (see my first article). 
The difficult Y-rune, Yr, has in one Norse poem 
its old meaning, ‘‘bow’’ side by side with the 
new connotation, ‘‘ brittle iron,’’ while in the 
other verses it is interpreted as ‘‘ yew-tree.’’ It 
is exceedingly significant that these three runes, 
C, U and Y are the ones in which Cynewulf’s 
meanings differ from those assigned to the symbols 
in the English Runie Poem. 

Either because the C-rune or Cén, as it is called 
in every alphabet, was not associated with the 
idea of ‘‘torch’’ in the minds of Cynewulf and 
his public (such a connotation is confined to the 
Runie Poem), or because such a meaning, even 
though known to him, was quite unsuited to his 
purpose, Cynewulf used the symbol to represent 
that form and signification of its word-name 
which would occur to every reader, Céne, ‘‘ bold.’’ 
This sense of the word is so thoroughly in accord 
with the context in the Christ, Elene and Fates 
passages,” that it has found wide acceptance. 
Trautmann’s chief criticisms of this reading may 


ments, 11, 830. Hempl, Modern Philology, 1, 135, presents 
a half-tone reproduction of the Domitian leaf, and discusses 
the relation of its alphabet to Hickes’ printed copy of the 
Runic Poem (in the burned Cott. Otho B. 10). 

15 Cf. Wimmer, Runenschrift, pp. 275f. 

16That the B-rune, Beore (‘‘birch’’) is explained by 
the Domitian scribe as Bere, ‘‘cortex,’’ is due to his 
lapse in second-hand knowledge. 

17 Moreover, beaducdfa is an exact synonym of céne (C) 
in Rid, 1", 
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be easily dismissed. His first objection that runes 
may stand only for substantives vanishes with his 
acceptance * of Gollancz’s yfel as the equivalent of 
the y-rune. His second objection that céne does 
not conform with the metre” topples over at a 
touch, as it has not the least foundation in fact. 
Elene 1258”, céne driisende (2x | xx) and Christ 
796", fonne céne ewacad (xx2/x¢s) are usual 
forms of Sievers’ D and B types. The Fates line 
(103*), as we shall see in considering the Y-rune, 
is also metrically impeccable. It is impossible to 
cavil further at this interpretation of the C-rune. 

It would only confuse our treatment of Cyne- 
wulf’s name of the Old English Y-rune, to enter 
now into a long review of the early history of the 
quite different symbol which represents the y4- 
sound in Old Norse.” We may also avert need- 
less discussion by recognizing that everywhere in 
Old English—in the Inscriptions and in the runic 
Riddles (20, 25, 43, 65, 75)—the same runes 
designate short and long vowels. So here in 
Cynewulf’s religious poems, the Y-rune obviously 
represents a short y, just as the U-rune here indi- 
cates a short u. Now every shred of evidence 
points to Yr as the name of the O. E. runic sym- 


bol for Y. Such is the testimony not only of the 
O. E. Runie Poem but of many early alphabets, 
either English or of English origin—the St, Gall 
ms. No. 878 of the ninth century (yr, al biha- 
bendi),” the Vienna ms. Salzburg 71 (now 140) 
of about 900, and the Cott. mss. Domitian A 9 
and Galba A 2.% The name, Yr, appears also 
in the O. N. Runie Poems™ and in corrupted 
forms in later continental mss. (ir, uyr, yur’, etc. ). 
This evidence harmonizes with the supposed deri- 
vation of Yr from Ur, the name of the runic letter 


W’BB, 138. 9Jbid., p. 145. 

* Wimmer has proved conclusively (Runenschrijt, p. 
244) that the O. N. symbol for Y was, at an earlier 
period, applied to the final R (sometimes to the @ 
sound), and was then known as elgR. Later this O. N. 
runic letter displaced a Y-symbol, which had been formed 
by a modification of the U-rune, and then borrowed from 
the Old English alphabet the name of Y (or modified U), 
yr. Professor Holthausen’s argument, or rather assertion 
(Anglia, xxxv, 175-177) that O. E. gr had the meaning 
** horn’’ seems to me quite unconvincing, and in any case 
has small bearing upon my discussion of the runic passages. 

21 See Wimmer, p. 236. 22 See Stephens, 1, 106 f. 

3 Wimmer, pp. 276, 282. 
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U, from which the Y-symbol (which we meet on 
the very early Thames Knife) is formed. So we 
may with safety regard Yr as the name of the 
Y-rune at every period of its history.* To no 
Anglo-Saxon could the symbol have possibly sug- 
gested gst, or yrmdu, or yfel which has been gen- 
erally accepted. 

If we have little reason to hesitate over the name 
of the symbol Yr, we may well pause upon the 
interpretation of the name. What does yr mean 
in our acrostics? Certainly this name-word has 
not here the meaning ‘‘ bow,’’ that it bears in the 
Old English and Icelandic runic poems or in the 
significations of the rune-names in Arna-Magn. 
687, p. 3,” Arcus er bogi, bogi er Gr, Gr er réina- 
stafr.** The required form of yr must discharge 
the twofold function of an abstract noun and of a 
masculine adjective used substantively. No con- 
temporary reader of our LWS. versions of the 
Cynewulfian poems would have had far to search ; 
for the only word that satisfies the conditions of 
both form and meaning is yr(re), ‘‘ anger,’’ 
wrathful,’’ ‘‘ confused.’’ The shorter form of 
the word is found in a masculine adjective, Gen. 
63, yr on mode. 

Here a large dialectal difficulty confronts us. 
We cannot, it is true, determine definitely the 
original dialect of Cynewulf,” but we can feel 
sure that it was not LWS. And only in LWS. 
do yr, ‘‘bow”’ and yr(re), ‘‘anger,’’ ‘‘ wrath- 
ful’’ bear a very close resemblance. In the EWS. 
of Alfred the adjective is irre or terre ;* in An- 
glian, in which Cynewulf probably wrote, the 
form seems to have been iorre (Durham Ritual) 
or eorre ( Vespasian Psalter). But we must not 
therefore allow ourselves to be forced to the con- 


**C, F. Brown’s statement (Englische Studien, 38, 208) 
that ‘‘Cook on the basis of Wimmer’s researches, brings 
forward evidence to show that in older Anglo-Saxon the 
Y-rune did not represent yr at all,’’ rests upon a misun- 
derstanding of Cook’s imperfect summary (Christ, pp. 
158-160) of Wimmer. Such third-hand dicta are always 
dangerous. 

*5 Wimmer, pp. 287-288. 

*%* The rune-name of Y is associated with boga (bdgum) 
in the word-play of Riddle 1. 

*7See my article, ‘‘The Philological Legend of Cyne- 
wulf,” P. M. L. A., xxv (1911), 235-279. 

8 Cosijn, § 32, pp. 60-61. 

See Biilbring, §§ 186-187. 
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clusion that the inevitable Wessex interpretation 
of the Y-rune in our version was not that given to 
it by Cynewulf himself. Let us appreciate the 
exigencies of these acrostics. As the ordinary 
meaning of the established rune-name of the de- 
sired letter Y—Yr, ‘‘bow’’—would not serve, 
the poet was driven to seek some word sufficiently 
similar in sound to lie within the reach of readers 
trained to word-play. The form i(e)rre must 
have been perfectly familiar to him, whatever his 
dialect, and even iorre would not have been dis- 
dained by an acrostic writer in sore straits. That 
neither irre nor torre (granting that the later 
yr(re) was unknown to Cynewulf) began with y 
was of course an obstacle, but he was forced to 
overleap it. His choice was sadly restricted, for 
no other Old English word of similar sound fur- 
nished the necessary connotations. 

The meanings of yr(re)—originally i(0)rre— 
accord exactly with the context in each of the 
three passages. Christ. 799-800, Aendan Yr(re) 
ond Nid yast meahtan | frofre findan may be ren- 
dered, ‘‘When Anger and Distress might most 
easily find solace.’’ This interpretation receives 
strong support from Paris Psalter 67', Hé (God) 
hai geheftan h&led sniome | ond Aa to yrre béod 
ealle gecigde (‘‘eos qui in ira provocant’’). 
Elene 1260, Yr(re) gnornade, ‘‘ He, wander- 
ing in error (‘‘confused’’ or ‘‘ disturbed ’’),” 
grieved,’’ seems more in keeping with the intransi- 
tive function of gnornode and with the nydgeféra 
of the next line than the renderings of those com- 
mentators who accept the arbitrary yfel, ‘‘He 


8 The form irre creeps at least once into the Durham 
Ritual (12, 18) among many instances of torre; and the 
unbroken vowel persists in several Anglian words in this 
category, firr, cirnel, hirtan (Biilbring, Englische Studien, 
27, 85). Eorre and yrre run a parallel course in West- 
Saxon (Christ 620, purh yrne hyge; Elene 685, burh eorne 
hyge), indeed late into Middle English (Bradley-Strat- 
mann, s. V. irre). 

This translation of Yrre is sustained by Psalter 75* 
ealle synt yrre, ba fe unwise heora heortan hige healda®S mid 
dysige, ‘‘turbati sunt insipientes.’’ It is possible that the 
spirited picture (in this Elene acrostic) of the sorrows of 
‘the man who gains treasure and whose horse measures 
the mile-paths’ (long supposed to be Cynewulf himself) 
was suggested to the poet by the account (in this very 
Psalm) of the helplessness of ‘the seekers after wealth’ 
(Aa fe welan sdhton) and of ‘those who once rode on 
horses’ (Aa Se on horsum hwilon witron). 
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mourned his woe.’’ Finally we may translate 
Fates, 103-104, onne Cén(e) ond Yr(re) creftes 
néosad | nihtes nearowe,* ‘*Then shall the bold 
man and the man of wrath seek for strength in 
the narrow night-watches.’’ 

There can be no legitimate objections to the 
forms and meanings, Nyd, ‘‘need,’’ ‘‘ distress,” 
Eoh, ‘‘horse’’ and Wynn, ‘‘joy,’’ winsome- 
ness ’’ for the three runes, NV, E and W, inasmuch 
as the traditional name-words are employed and 
the meanings accord with the context. 

The U-rune or Ur certainly does not bear in 
the acrostics that meaning which is assigned to it 
in the Runic Poem, 4-6, but which occurs no- 
where else in Old English, —*‘ bull’’ or ‘‘ bison.’’ 
The common connotation of Ur(e) suggested by 
the context, ‘‘our,’’ ‘‘ours’’ is confirmed, as 
Gollancz long since pointed out, by the alphabet 
in Ms. Domitian A 9 (see Hempl’s reproduction) 
where Ur is interpreted ‘‘noster.’? To Traut- 
mann’s fallacious objection that the runes can 
represent only substantives, the Domitian render- 
ing is, as Krapp says, quite sufficient answer.™ 
In the objection of Brown™ that this possessive 
use of the U-rune runs counter to the sense and 
grammatical construction of the several passages 
I can find no weight. Dr. Brown is quite uncon- 
sciously biassed by his desire to exclude from the 
acrostics all subjective significance. Ur(e) wos 
geara | geogodhades glém, ‘‘ Ours was of yore the 
gleam of youth,’’ says Cynewulf finely in the 
Elene, 1266-1267. If he departs from the normal 
order of words here or elsewhere, it is obviously 
because he is forced to do so by the hard condi- 
tions of his task of introducing runes into proper 
places in the scheme of his alliterative verse. 
Under such circumstances a large liberty is per- 


®? The half-line, Aonne cén(e) ond yr(re) is of the same 
metrical type as the immediately preceding, efne swd lago 
toglideS. Céne ond yrre recalls the stock: phrase, yrre ond 
rédSe (Ps. 77, Jul. 140). 

33 Cynewulf’s Christ, pp. 181-182. 

Andreas, p. 169. 

35 [t is noteworthy that inc is substituted for the seem- 
ingly unintelligible Ing as a rune-name, in the Domitian 
alphabet, and that in ms. Galba A 2, where new and 
scholarly runes are in the making, we meet the Latin 
words, ‘‘hune,’’ ‘‘ego,’’ ‘‘ecce’’ as runic-names or, at 
least, as rune-equivalents. 

36 Englische Studien, 38, 213-216, 


} 
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mitted to a poet. Brown’s further objection that 
the meaning, ‘‘our’’ does not harmonize with the 
construction in the Fates passage, 100-102, be- 
cause efter tohréosan should rightly follow its 
subject, rests upon a complete misunderstanding 
of the sense of these lines. They should be so 
pointed and read :— 
Wynn sceal gedréosan 


Ur(e) on éle, eefter tohréosan, 


l&ne lices freetewa. 


‘¢ Our earthly joy shall fall and afterwards per- 
ish, the fleeting adornments of the body.’’ This 
interpretation is supported by the double likeness 
to the Christ passage, 804-807. There as here 
fretwa is in apposition with the runic subject 
Wynn ; and there Ur(e) modifies lifwynna dal 
in just such wise as it qualifies here Wynn on ele. 
A similar association of the two verbs, dréosad 
ond hréosad, with one subject is found in Démes- 
deg 101. Now Trautmann and Brown ask us to 
believe that Cynewulf expected his readers to put 
aside all thought of the apposite word, Ur, which 
in one meaning or another is always associated 
with the U-rune (even though in the immediately 
preceding runes, as Brown at least admits, he had 
suggested the usual rune-names, Nyd, Koh, Wynn) 
and to conjure up a word, which not only is never 
connected with the runic symbol, but which never 
appears anywhere in Old English poetry. The 
unhappy suggestion of these scholars is self-con- 
demned, as soon as we pause and consider whether 
a prose word, Unne, in its most technical mean- 
ing of ‘‘legal grant’’ (Kemble, Cod. Dipl., tv, 
276, 31) could ever have presented itself to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, deep in the contemplation of 
a poet’s portrayal of our latter end. No, the runic 
game was fairly played. 

The interpretation of the two runes, Z and F, 
gives small occasion for discussion until we come 
to the Juliana passage. Lagu and Feoh are un- 
questionably the readings in the Christ, the Elene 
and the Fates. Trautmann’s suggestion that we 
take Juliana 707, LF (which is followed by sin- 
gular verbs) as /ic-fet is open to the double ob- 
jection that lic and fat, having never at any time 
been associated with the runes, would never pre- 
sent themselves to Anglo-Saxon thought, and that 
they are not in accord with the meanings of the 
symbols in the other rune-passages. Brown’s 
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lago-fléd, though it has this much in its favor that 
it concedes the proper rune-name to Z, and is in 
keeping with the lago-flddum (L-fldum) of Christ 
805, is really quite as objectionable as Traut- 
mann’s impossible /ie-fet, inasmuch as it requires 
the reader to interpret one letter as a word, the 
other as an initial. Let me repeat that the Old 
English runes are used in but two ways: either 
as substitutes for their traditional name-words or 
as letter groups spelling words or parts of words 
(so in the Juliana, CYN and EWU, and indeed 
in our acrostics viewed as wholes). Now it is 
clear that LF unlike CYN and EWU can spell 
nothing. The only other alternative, since a com- 
pound is dictated to us by the context, is to inter- 
pret the two runes as lago-feoh. The compound 
does not occur elsewhere (it is obviously made to 
order by the poet), but it is immediately suggested 
to the reader by the runes, and finds support in 
the meaning of feoh, ‘‘ property in land,’’ 
‘‘estate,’’ ‘‘share of earth’’ in the runic passage 
of the Elene (Feoh. . . landes fretwe) and in 
the closing lines of the Christ acrostic :— 


Ure (U) wes longe 
Lagu(Z)—flédum bilocen _lifwynna deal, 
Feoh (F) on foldan. 


In his use of lagufeoh, ‘‘ watery estate (earth)’’ 
Cynewulf is doubtless recalling that biblical pas- 
sage, which, as Cook thinks,” furnished the in- 
spiration of the lines in the Christ, 2 Peter, iii, 5, 
‘*terra de aqua et per aquam consistens Dei verbo, 
per quae ille tunc mundus aqua inundatus periit.’’ 
Lagufeoh and ‘‘ terra de aqua et per aquam con- 
sistens’’ ** are certainly exact equivalents. It is, 
of course, quite possible that, in his picture of a 
‘* watery world’’ at the Judgment, our poet had 
in mind such a conception of Doomsday as that 
presented in other Anglo-Saxon poems :— Christ 
1143-6, ond séo eorde éac . . . beofode on 
bearhtme; ond se brada sé... of clomme bree | 
up yrringa on eorpan fedm ; Salomon and Saturn, 
320-321, Sona bid gesiene, sidan flowan | 75 
ofer eall lond, or in the Exeter Book version of 


57 Christ, p. 165. 

38 Cf. Psalms xxiv, 2, ‘‘Ipse super maria fundavit eam 
(terram)’’; cxxxvi, 6, “‘Qui fundavit terram super 
aquam.’’ 
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‘‘The Last Judgment,’’ Det gelimpan sceal, hatte 
lagu flowed, | flod ofer foldan. Moreover, Cyne- 
wulf’s use of beofad with lagufeoh (‘‘ the watery 
earth trembles ’’) is entirely in keeping with the 
associations of the verb in other Old English 
sketches of the Judgment ;* and the relation of 
lagufeoh to seoma’d sorgcearig is paralleled by the 
phrase of Phoenix 19-20, se wong seomad éadig 
ond onsund. We may now be sure that Cynewulf 
and his contemporary readers gave to the LF 
runes of the Juliana the same word-names as to 
the corresponding symbols of the Christ, Elene 
and Fates. 

Now let us draw together the threads of our 
skein. I have made no attempt to deal with the 
inner significance of the runic passages of Cyne- 
wulf’s poetry, nor to grapple with minor and per- 
haps insoluble questions of textual criticism, but 
I have tried to show very briefly that, in the 
poet’s use of runes in his acrostics, he was follow- 
ing perfectly understood conventional principles 
that compelled the association of the symbols 
with certain traditional naming words and per- 
emptorily forbade arbitrary and misleading sub- 
stitutions. 


FREDERICK TUPPER, JR. 
University of Vermont. 


NOTES ON ORSINA 


No character of Lessing is workt out with 
more care and presented with greater passion 
than is Orsina. Conti, the Prince and Marinelli 
all prepare the reader for her entrance ; when she 
finally appears, she so over-shadows them and 
they hav so misinterpreted her in their narrow 
way, that the reader is startld anew and. mar- 
vels at the power of Lessing to prepare and yet 
surprize, to motivate carefully and yet con- 
stantly develop, to suggest by a word or fraze 


%In Christ 826-7, 881, 1143-4, Dédmesdeg 112 (cf. 
Guthlac 1299, Har. Hell 20, Dream of Rood 36, Psalter 81) 
beofian is used of a ‘‘ trembling earth’’ (never of ‘‘ trem- 
bling waters,’’ as the reading Jagufléd in our passage 
would demand). 
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the line of action and thot that the characters 
hav gone thru in their off-stage intervals. 

Under the surface, both the Prince and Mari- 
nelli are brutal and coarse and are sensually 
inclined, with a low attitude toward women. 
The Prince makes frequent attempts to main- 
tain the standards of a gentleman but his newly 
awakened disgust for Orsina, after the affair is 
over, makes it difficult for him to observ the 
decencies of polite intercourse in speaking with 
her, while in speaking of her both he and 
Marinelli betray their fundamental misinterpre- 
tation of her character. 

Orsina is for them the bookish woman, given 
over to a certain intellectual attitude of mind 
toward life which they, as essentially unintellec- 
tual men, do not understand and hence fear. 
That they are unintellectual is evident: the 
Prince has no real mind for the business of 
government or intrigue and Marinelli, for all 
his plotting, is an extempore villain, not of 
dash and courage, but rather of trechery, cow- 
ardis and opportunism, who rises and falls by 
a series of petty lies manufactured for the 
moment and current only in the face of a weak- 
ling like Hettore. Neither Orsina nor Appiani 
is deceivd by them. In these scenes, especially 
in the scenes with Orsina, it is difficult to see 
in Marinelli any survival of the Mefisto of 
some lost Faust; even the Mefistofelean com- 
ment of ironical semi-attention (“Lauter Be- 
wunderung,” Act IV., se. 3) on the extravagant 
play of wit, fancy and despair in Orsina, is the 
remark of a limited courtier-nature. 

For the Prince, there is more suspicion, more 
of a lurking feeling of discomfort, and this 
discomfort has always been present in the liaison 
with Orsina. It is not merely the result of the 
fostering of the affair by a court clique. The 
joy and freedom of the fisical appeal are balanst 
by a certain contemt for Orsina’s intellect. 
She knows how he feels. She knows that 
she is the woman who will think in spite 
of the men who would make a toy of her. 
As her main-spring of character is still her 
love for the Prince, she can feel that “ that 
way madness lies.” His interpretation of her, 
that her bookishness which had repulst him 
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would lead her mind astray, is only the ordinary 
interpretation of intellectual individuality by 
Abdera, Grimstad or Kriahwinkel. It is incited 
by the uncomfortable feeling that in Orsina’s 
intellect there is an implied assertion of equality 
which in a woman is repulsing. If Orsina 
makes Marinelli, the devil in human form, seem 
to be only a very stupid devil, she makes a 
most pitiful figure of the Prince, who sidles 
and backs away from her, taking refuge in trivi- 
alities to escape the responsibility of an inter- 
view. In her dealings with both these men, 
her superiority of fiber is at once apparent 
and only her love prevents her from being their 
superior in endurance. It is not, then, her 
intellect which has given her her impulse to- 
ward insanity, but love and sorrow and the 
knowlege that she is cast aside. 

The contrast of the Prince’s interest in Emi- 
lia with that in Orsina is at once apparent 
and significant. The constantly implied asser- 
tion of equality in the latter’s pride of intellect 
humiliated the Prince. In Emilia he finds a 
woman of the other type, with less brains, more 
emotion and more instinct. The bond between 
them is made at once and Emilia’s struggle 
agenst this bond, which she recognizes as of her 
lower nature, makes her tragedy. She feels it 
from the time of the vegghia when the Prince 
showd his interest in her, to the interview in 
the church of the Dominicans and from there 
thru a series of bitter, tho half unconscious, 
struggles to what, for her, is a virtual surrender 
in the castle of Dosalo. It is idle to ask that 
Lessing should hav made this struggle more 
apparent and that the abnormal sides of a men- 
tal state should hav been more emfasized; the 
remarkable thing is that Lessing should hav 
been able to suggest so much with so little 
material and to giv so clear an idea of Emilia’s 
love in so few words. 

The bond on both sides is religio-erotic, but 
more especially does it affect the Prince thus. 
He feels himself a better man in Emilia’s 
presence, has seen her recently only in holy 
places, where he feels at once in accord with 
the subtle sensuality of her nature. It is a 
sensuality for him fild with gentle regrets, with 


a new sensuousness, and it has a novel melan- 
choly note which was lacking in the amour with 
Orsina. Here passion was violent and the smiles 
were often bitter but they were never elegiac. 
Natures like his and Emilia’s find themselves 
by a free-masonry of passion, and he has judged 
Emilia correctly and intuitivly, whereas both 
he and Marinelli hav faild in their estimate 
of Orsina. She is one whom neither under- 
stands, for she has a deeper life which is closed 
to them and which she has always been at pains 
to conceal from them. 

Now in the interval between the vegghia in 
the notorious Grimaldi’s house, and the opening 
of the play, a change has come over Orsina, or, 
perhaps, a trait of her nature, latent before, 
has now become kinetic. This is the exprest 
trace of melancholy caught and pictured by 
Conti, who, like Sargent in this generation, had 
the gift of reading correctly each passing emo- 
tion and of fixing the subtlest gleam of charac- 
ter in the face of the sitter. These things 
remain hidden and foren to the Prince. The 
dignity, the new smile, the tender melancholy 
which the Prince objects to in Orsina’s look, 
hav been developing there since the break of the 
intimacy. In moments when she was alone 
with him, the woman never let the Prince sus- 
pect that she felt deeply the passing of their 
love; with Conti she has relaxt, but the Prince 
does not recognize the justis of Conti’s por- 
traiture. A new light is thus thrown on the 
Conti scene. It is not merely an excursus on 
art or a side-light on the Prince’s character, 
with well-calculated dramatic expedients to in- 
troduce the love-affair easily; it is rather a fine 
bit of delineatory motivation which may even 
giv us a hint for the exposition of a play in 
which Orsina was to figure more prominently 
than she does in the present version. 

There is nothing in the first act which pre- 
dicates the Kraftweib or adventuress type, ex- 
cept the combination of sex and intellect which 
the type shows when elaborated into stock dra- 


matic forms, and since Orsina herself does not 


appear, this can be only briefly indicated. The 
further elaborations of the character are gene- 
rally wanting in Act IV., where alone Orsina 
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appears. These stock qualities are revengeful- 
ness, lack of remorse, a pathetic past and that 
ability in intrigue which preys on weaker 
natures. The parafernalia, too, the idiosyn- 
crasies of speech and the professional manner- 
isms, are all abandoned except for a brief ex- 
plosion and a somewhat grandiose entrance on 
the scene. 

Lessing permits Orsina one outburst into 
violent language; for the rest she remains 
within the bounds of the gentlewoman. Her 
wo is not one which is relievd by strong ex- 
pressions and where she is excessiv in her lan- 
guage, she is exhibiting the bravado of the 
losing cause; it is the sine of defeated love. 
Lessing has also cut out the pathetic past of 
the woman of decided antecedents just as he 
has eliminated all titanisms. Orsina neither 
swaggers with round oaths nor envelops her 
character in a veil of tears. For the swagger, 
Lessing has substituted real passion and for the 
pathetic past, a very subtly changed mood. 
Anything else would hav been out of place in 
a play where the emotions are exprest with such 
lapidarian clarity. The introduction of the 
sine of the past, an illegitimate child, would 
not only hav been a repetition after Arabella, 
but would hav been unnecessary as a foil to so 
complete a character as Orsina. The melo- 
drama naturally connected with such a child, 
introduced as these children were, would also 
hav been out of place in this cool but tense 
play. 

With the elimination of the child, one main 
reason for the remorse motiv falls away. An- 
other reason is that the relation of Orsina to 
the Prince is nowhere really represented as 
reprehensible. Indeed, the amour is not yet 
completely in the reflectiv stage with Orsina. 
Moreover, as the play is quite without didacti- 
cism, the struggle that Moore and Lillo had 
between their consciences and their art, in the 
face of the moral tone of the day, is wholly 
wanting in Lessing. The lack of a scene be- 
tween Orsina and Emilia removes, profecti- 
tiously, the last excuse for that remorse which 
would naturally take up a large part of the 
dramatic economy of such an interview. 
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The one dominant feature of the type which 
Lessing has left is the revenge motiv. Orsina 
comes armd for the accomplishment of her ven- 
geance. Lessing, however, does not treat this 
in any conventional way. The vengeance re- 
mains unaccomplisht, not only because of the 
recrudescence of the Virginia tragedy in the 
fifth act, as has often been pointed out, but also 
because Lessing has deepend and made truer 
the character of Orsina by a delicacy of psycho- 
logical interpretation which is highly individual 
and has its roots in the fundaments of the 
nature of all womankind. . 

Danzel claims that Orsina displays a certain 
sofistry in her speeches. This is wrong: what 
Orsina really shows is the acme of the histeria 
of passion, and wherever her fancy plays about 
an idea she indicates that what she is suppress- 
ing is the highest emotional state. The intel- 
lectual states which condition sofistry hav been 
supplanted by the emotional, and what Lessing 
portrays and consistently portrays, is the spurnd 
woman at the hight of her paroxysm. She 
cannot throw off at once her former habits of 
expression, hence the setting of her speeches; 
but these are not merely the flow of words 
betokening a cool intellectuality, breaking forth 
now and again in expressions of biting contemt 
for herself and her opponents. Passion, rather, 
and grief and shame permeate all that she says. 
These emotions are working uncontrold on a 
sensitiv, high-strung nature, facing for the first 
time in its life a catastrofe with which it is 
not strong enuf to cope out of its reserv store 
of mere intellect. 

The anger at the resultant impotence is ever 
and again mingled with erotic frenzy. The 
psychological presentation of this by Lessing is 
masterly. Fleeting pictures from the past 
struggle up from the subconsciousness and de- 
mand recognition. The climax of the close 
interrelation of the erotic with the homicidal 
moods is reacht in an access of nimfomania at 
the end of IV., 7%. The fury is soon spent 
because of its very violence and then Orsina is 
done; all that remains for her in the play is to 
accompany Claudia to the city. Like Lady 
Macbeth she can plan better than she can exe- 
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cute, but unlike Lady Macbeth, she is spared 
the mental breakdown under the weight of 
crime. At the moment when external circum- 
stances put a hindrance in her path, namely the 
mere fisical difficulty of reaching the Prince, 
she grasps the relief from action afforded her 
by the appearance of Odoardo. Woman-like, 
she is glad to be able to shift the burden of her 
revenge upon the man, not as a tool but simply 
surrendering to the masculin in him. She is 
relievd of the necessity of taking the initiativ. 
She is not fortified in her inner reasons as is 
Lady Macbeth, who says, “ Had he not resem- 
bled my father as he slept...” She simply 
shows a reaction after the erlier scenes, the 
histeria of which is accentuated to the crise 
de nerfs which has alredy been mentiond. Her 
raving, with its agonized wit, recalls the words 
of the Irish poet, Yeats, “ There is no lafter 
too bitter, no irony too harsh for utterance, no 
passion too terrible to be set before the minds 
of men. The Greeks knew that.” So did 
Lessing. 

The objection that the scene between Orsina 
and Odoardo is too witty, too epigrammatic 
for the access of passion containd therin, is in 
part anserd by the discussion just given. There 
are, however, exiernal arguments which may be 
brot to bear on this which show that Lessing 
was writing out of himself, that his own practis 
in passion was quite as is Orsina’s and that his 
and other great poets’ theories of wit in the 
drama do not exclude the possibility of just 
such pointed, clearcut statements as the much 
criticized remarks of Orsina on “ Verstand.” 
Anyone who reads Lessing’s letters after the 
deth of his wife cannot fail to be struck by the 
sharpness, the epigram of expression. Surely, 
Lessing was here at the moment of his bitterest 
grief. These letters* are among the most hart- 
rending human documents the world has ever 
been given. They are the desperate cry of a 
wounded giant, but they hav the same polish 
as the cries of the love-mad Orsina. With this 
clear proof out of Lessing’s own life it hardly 
is essential to refer to his theoretical statement 


*L,-M., Vol, pp. 259 ff. 
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in the Litteraturbriefe,? where he argues for wit 
in tragedy, provided only that the wit is natural 
to the person and to the situation: that this 
fits Orsina has been shown. And that Lessing 
is not alone in his feeling for the propriety of 
wit under such circumstances is proved by the 
remark of Novalis: “ Den stairksten Witz hat 
die Leidenschaft.” * 


G. H. Danton. 
Butler College. 


A DISPUTED LINE IN WILLIAM TELL 


In the first scene of the fourth act where 
Ruodi and Jenni are watching Gessler’s boat 
tossing on the stormy lake, the devout Jenni 
begins to pray, whereupon the fisherman chides 
him for praying for the wicked governor. The 
boy replies: (lines 2181 ff.) 


Ich bete fiir den Landvogt nicht—Ich bete 
Fiir den Tell, der auf dem Schiff sich mit befindet. 


FISCHER. 


O Unvernunft des blinden Elements! 
Musst du, um einen Schuldigen zu treffen, 
Das Schiff mitsammt den Steuermann verderben? 


The point in dispute is, what is meant by 
“ Steuermann ” in the last line of the passage 
cited. 

In Professor B. J. Vos’ edition of the play 
(Ginn & Co., 1911) there is the following note 
on this line. “Steuermann: not Tell, who 
could hardly be called der Steuermann, but in 
a general sense; to punish one guilty head 
‘ship and crew have to perish.’ ” 


?L.-M., Vol. vit, p. 219, 1. 3. 

* Bliitenstaub 40. Minor, Vol. 2, p. 119. Cf. Blii- 
tenstaub 69 (page 126): “Im hichsten Schmerz 
tritt zuweilen eine Paralysis der Empfindsamkeit 
ein. Die Seele zersetzt sich. Daher der tédtliche 
Frost, die freie Denkkraft, der schmetternde unauf- 
hérliche Witz dieser Art von Verzweiflung. Keine 
Neigung ist mehr vorhanden; der Mensch steht wie 
eine verderbliche Macht allein. Unverbunden mit 
der iibrigen Welt verzehrt er sich allmiihlig selbst 
und ist seinem Prinzip nach Misanthrop Misotheos.” 
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Professor W. H. Carruth gives this note for 
the same line in his edition of “Tell” (Mac- 
millan, (1898): “... dem Steuermann, cer- 
tainly meaning Tell; but does the boatman 
anticipate ll. 2247 ff.? ” 

Professor R. W. Deering’s edition (Heath & 
Co., 1894) contains this comment on the line: 
“... The Steuermann is Tell, whom Ruodi 
had already seen handle a boat (cf. 151 ff., see 
also 2196 f.).” 

When thought of only in connection with 
“ Unvernunft des blinden Elements ” a general 
statement seems quite natural at this point. 
But there is more to the context. Whatever 
may be the reference in “ Steuermann,” Ruodi, 
when he utters the words “ einen schuldigen ” 
is surely thinking of Gessler, over whose seem- 
ingly certain destruction he has just been 
gloating in lines 2172 f.; so at least a part of 
the statement has a personal and not a general 
reference, altho stated in general terms. 

May not “Steuermann” have in Ruodi’s 
mind quite as personal a reference as “ einen 
Schuldigen,” and so refer to Tell? Ruodi has 
the very best of reasons for thinking of Tell as 
a “Steuermann,” because, as Professor Deer- 
ing’s cross-reference to lines 151 ff. shows, Tell 
had taken Ruodi’s boat a little more than three 
weeks before the present scene and carried 
Baumgarten across the stormy lake to safety, a 
tisk which Ruodi had refused to take. Natu- 
rally Tell’s success in that crisis must have 
made a deep and lasting impression on Ruodi’s 
mind, and when Jenni says: 


Ich bete 
Fiir den Tell, der auf dem Schiff sich mit befindet, 


he awakens in Ruodi’s mind the vivid memory- 
picture of Tell in a boat on a stormy lake, 
acting as “Steuermann.” It seems to me psy- 
chologically sound to conclude that the sudden 
mention of Tell as being in the storm-tossed 
boat which they have just seen, should bring 
to Ruodi’s lips the word “ Steuermann ” with a 
distinctly personal meaning. 

The query as to whether the line in question 
may not anticipate Tell’s narrative of how he 
was unchained and took charge of the helm 
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(2247 ff.), can be answered both affirmatively 
and negatively: that Ruodi does not have in 
mind a picture of Tell handling Gessler’s boat, 
but is thinking of him as the man who took 
Baumgarten across during a storm: affirma- 
tively, that Schiller makes clever and accurate 
use of the psychology of Ruodi’s mind; and by 
having him call Tell the “ Steuermann,” and 
again by the remark in ll. 2195-96, 


—Sie haben einen guten Steuermann 
Am Bord: kénnt’ einer retten, wiir’s der Tell, 


the dramatist prepares us for Tell’s own narra- 
tive of how his skill as a helmsman delivered 
him from Gessler’s power. 


JAMES A. CAMPBELL. 
University of Kansas. 


Ligées de Philologia Portuguesa dadas na Biblio- 
theca Nacional de Lisboa pelo D® J. Lerre 
DE VASCONCELLOS, Primeiro Conservador da 
mesma Bibliotheca, Professor do Curso’ de 
Bibliothecario-Archivista. .. . Lisboa, Livra- 
ria classica editora de A. M. Teixeira & C.¥# 
1911. xxiii + 519 pp. 


According to the Prologo, p. ix, this volume 
contains the materials of the first six scholastic 
years of the course of free lectures on Portuguese 
Philology organized by Dr. Leite in 1903, at the 
request of some of his students in the Curso de 
Bibliothecario- Archivista. 

Since the character of these lectures depended, 
as we are told, upon the make-up of his audience, 
composed of regular students and more or less also 
of teachers and writers, Dr. Leite felt at liberty to 
give them such scope as seemed best to him ‘‘ com 
tanto que nao ultrapassasse as fronteiras da scien- 
cia.’’ (Cf. below the comment on p. 19, note 9.) 
Each lecture consisted of two parts, the first being 
devoted to the interpretation of old texts published 
in the author’s Textos Archaicos (1st ed., 1905 ; 
2d, 1907-1908); the second to various matters, 
such as replies to queries and notices of new books. 

In order to avoid the repetitions and interrup- 
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tions contingent upon presenting the lectures in 
the exact order in which they were given, and to 
save himself, on the other hand, thelabor involved 
in changing completely the plan of the respective 
groups of lectures, the author (Prologo, p. x) de- 
cided to ‘‘ apresentd-las em ordem methodica, den- 
tro de cada anno,’’ and to supplement this ar- 
rangement with a synopsis of the topics discussed, 
and a word-index. 

In view of the great variety of subjects, lin- 
guistic, archeological and other, touched upon 
in sundry parts of this portly volume, only some 
of the more important ones can be indicated in 
the space allotted to a review, others being men- 
tioned below in the notes on points of detail : 


I (1903-1904) Nogdes preliminares. Evolucio 
da lingua portuguesa. Fontes do lexico por- 
tugues. Conspecto de phonologia historica. 
Explicagio de textos antigos. 

II (1904-1905) Latim lusitanico, e portugues 
archaico. Phenomenos archaicos no fallar 
hodierno. Observacdes orthographicas. 

III (1905-1906) Plano de estudos philologicas. 
Heraldica e linguistica. 

IV (1906-1907) O L latino em portugués.— 
Phenomenos de estilo e syntaxe.—Onomas- 
tico antigo e moderno. 

V (1907-1908) Krros de linguagem no uso quo- 
tidiano.—Euphemismos.—Nomes patrios e 
gentilicos. 

VI (1908-1909) ‘‘ Vergilio,’’ nao ‘‘ Virgilio.’’ 
—A terminacio atona -ade e -ada.—Noticia 
do idioma de Riodonor. 


With the exception of Nos. II and III, these 
courses were made known in summary form in 
the year of their delivery, either in the Lisbon 
newspapers (Nos. IV—VI) or, as is the case with 
No. I, in the Revista lusitana 8, 159-170 (re- 
printed separately at Porto in 1904). This ac- 
count of No. I, then, permits us to form some 
idea at least of the degree of conformity of the 
book before us with the sum and substance of the 
original lectures (see, e. g., the note to p. 110). 
Portions of the volume are copies of articles and 
notes printed in Rev. lus. or elsewhere. The 
enlargement which the author has given the 
original material consists, as far as one may judge, 
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chiefly in references to comparatively recent scien- 
tific contributions introduced in the body of the 
text as well as in the notes. Thus No. I (p. 5, 
17) refers to publications of 1909 and 1910, while 
No. VI (pp. 475 and 477) mentions some of 1908 
and 1909. From this it must not be inferred, 
however, that the discussion of the subjects taken 
up is at all uniformly attuned to the pitch of con- 
temporary research (see, e. g., the notes to pp. 
37, 129, 311-319), nor that even the older 
scientific literature, though accessible, is carefully 
consulted. As the author informs us in his 
Prélogo (p. x), it was not his intention to write a 
uniform treatise or compendium. We see, then, 
that while the Digdes de Philologia Portuguesa 
cover a wide range of learned matter, they do 
not offer the student either the systematic and 
advanced exposition of the subject, or the neces- 
sary guidance in strictly scientific methods of re- 
search which, to confine ourselves entirely to 
Portuguese examples, is afforded him in such 
works as Coelho’s Questées da Lingua Portugueza 
(Lisboa, 1874), a model of investigation for its 
time, or in Goncalves Vianna’s Pronuncia Nor- 
mal Portuguesa (Lisboa, 1892), As Orthogra- 
phias Portuguesas (1902), Apostilas avs diccio- 
narios (2 vols., 1906), exemplary in every re- 
spect, or in J. J. Nunes’ Grammatica historica in 
Chrestomathia archaica (1906). 

Let us now pass on to the consideration of a few 
of the many points of detail which invite discus- 
sion: p. 12. ‘‘O latim vulgar, na essencia, nio 
era differente do Jatim litterario, ou latim pro- 
priamente dito : 0 que nfo quer dizer que os es- 
critores escrevessem exactamente a lingua do 
povo.”’ 

Apart from the question as to the precise mean- 
ing of na essencia in this statement, we should 
carefully consider here, among other points, the 
well-known fact (cf. e. g., Meyer-Liibke, Grund- 
riss I’, 456) that the degree of difference between 
Vulgar Latin and the idiom, both written and 
spoken, of the cultured class was not the same at 
all periods of the Roman age of the Latin lan- 
guage. Comparatively slight at the beginning of 
the literary activity of Rome about 250 B. c., it 
must have been more appreciable not more than a 
half a century later when the epitaph ascribed to 
Naevius sounded the alarm obliti sunt Romai 
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loquier lingua latina; more tangible still in the 
days of Quintilian when the influence of Chris- 
tianity and other factors lifted a host of words 
from the folk-speech and from Greek into the 
realm of literature, and, finally, quite substantial 
when the Roman age followed Boethius to the 
grave in 525. And the contrast between the two 
currents of Latin speech will scarcely be regarded 
as unessential by those who hold with Meyer- 
Liibke (Kinfiihrung, § 12, p. 9) that the syntax 
of the Romance languages in many respects ap- 
pears more closely related to that of modern High 
German or Modern Greek than to that of Ancient 
Latin. 

With regard to felis and cattus, which Leite, as 
Coelho before him ( Questées, p. 90), would con- 
sider as designations of the cat existing beside 
each other at the same period, one in the literary 
idiom, the other in the vulgar speech, see Sainéan, 
La création métaphorique, in Beihefte zur Z. f. r. 
Ph. 1, p. 5. 

- P. 19, note 9, Dr. Leite says : ‘‘ Do Cancionei- 
ro de el-rei D. Diniz ha uma edigio portuguesa 
feita em Paris em 1847 por Caetano Lopes de 
Moura; posto que inferior 4 de Lang, prestou 
comtudo os seus servicos, e algumas vezes terei de 
a citar adiante.’’ 

Let us examine briefly the merits of the position 
to which the Lisbon writer thus commits himself. 
It is true that Moura’s edition of the Lyrics of 
Denis, preserved in the Vatican Codex,’ was used 
by F. Wolf (Studien, etc., 1859, pp. 700-707), 
by Diez (Kunst u. Hofp., 1863), by Coelho 
( Questées), and perchance by others to whom no 
part of this only just discovered collection’ was 
then otherwise accessible.* It is no less true, how- 
ever, and well known by every one at all conver- 


1 As shown in my Liederbuch, pp. vi-vii, and in the 
reference, at the head of each song, to the pages of his 
edition, Moura’s transcription of the original is incom- 
plete.—The ten other pieces of Denis, preserved in the 
codex Colocci Brancuti, were for the first time edited in 
my edition. 

2See F. Wolf, J. c., and Monaci, Canzoniere portoghese 
della Vaticana, p. vi. 

3The same service was, however, rendered by the 
equally, if not more, meritorious editions of the Ajuda- 
collection by Lord Stuart (1823) and Varnhagen (1849 
and 1870) which Leite nevertheless does not honor in the 
same manner. 
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sant with such matters, that from the very outset — 
this publication was recognized as a remarkably 

incompetent piece of work,‘ and that consequently, 

in accordance with the most elementary ideas of 
criticism, it ceased to be consulted in scientific 

discussion from the moment a better text became 

available. 

Instead, therefore, of disturbing Moura’s silent 
dust, Dr. Leite, if he preferred a Portuguese to 
a foreign work, should obviously have resorted 
either to Th. Braga’s far more intelligent edition 
of the Cancioneiro Portuguez da Vaticana (1878) 
which, while not critical, nevertheless still answers 
a real need as the only available complete edition 
of the Vatican codex with its many songs well- 
nigh unreadable to one not a specialist in this- 
subject °; or, if Braga, as it seems, was not to be 
thought of,* to the more carefully prepared Chres- 
tomathia archaica of J. J. Nunes,’ which, besides 
an able historical grammar and other aids, con- 
tains a judicious selection of some two hundred 
and fifty poems preserved in the Cancioneros, in- 
cluding fifteen by Denis, and is therefore dis- 
tinctly worthy of recommendation to Portuguese 
students. 

If, however, in the face of considerations so 
obvious as these, Dr. Leite nevertheless thinks his 
procedure correct, as he professes to do, it is only 
fair to ask why he did not adopt it in the Notas 
and Novas Notas ao Cancioneiro de el-rei D. Denis 
(Barcellos, 1894 ; published shortly before my 
Liederbuch); in the Summula das Preleccies de 
Philologia ... no anno lectivo de 1903-1904 
(Porto, 1904 ; reprint from Rev. lus., 8, 159- 
170), with which the account of the anno lectivo 


*See, 0. g., Da Costa e Silva, Ensayo bibliographico- 
critico (Lisboa, 1850-1856), 1, 64-5; Wolf, J. c.; Diez, 
l. c. 185-188 ; Mrs. Vasconcellos, Literaturblatt, 1895 ; Can- 
cion. da Ajuda 2, 16-17. The import of the opinion 
last referred to might certainly have been understood by 
the Lisbon writer. 

5See the just appreciation of Braga’s literary and crit- 
ical work by Mrs. Vasconcellos in Canc. da Ajuda 2, 44- 
48.— Braga’s Cancioneiro proved invaluable for Jeanroy’s 
illuminating investigation of the medieval lyric in his 
Origines, etc., 1889. 

6 Braga’s text is cited only once in the Ligdes (p. 243), 
and even then without mention of the editor’s name. 

7See the notices of this book in Romania 36, 473, and 
Z. f. r. Ph. 33, 363. 
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I contained in the book before us purports to cor- 
respond in principle, and in which the reviewer’s 
Liederbuch is the only edition of Denis quoted 
(see the note to p. 110); and, finally, in the 
Textos archaicos (1st ed., Porto, 1905; 2d ed., 
Lisboa, 1907), embodying six songs of Denis 
confessedly taken over from the Liederbuch. In 
none of these publications is Moura so much as 
hinted at. It is clear, then, that the course 
adopted and adhered to by the Lisbon professor 
in the Ligies de Philologia Portuguesa is inad- 
missible from every point of view, whether scien- 
tific or other.® 

37. The explanation that the development of 
Tejo from Tagus.is due to Arabic influence was 
given by Gréber, Wolfflin’s Archiv 6 (1889), 
118-119, aad by Gongalves Vianna, Rev. lusit. 
2, 337; 7. e., before the publication by David 
Lopes quoted by Leite.—The excellent article on 
Phonologia historica portuguesa by Goncalves 
Vianna just referred to is omitted in the Bibliog- 
raphy given on p. 31, note. 

54. In this discussion of ti in place of tu (cf. 
also Moreira, Rev. Hisp. 13, 596-597), no ac- 
count is taken of my note in Liederbuch, pp. 129- 
131, in which for the first time the use of the 
objective form of the personal pronoun for the 
nominative form was illustrated by cases collected 
from all the oldest Portuguese texts then acces- 
sible to me, inclusive of some from modern writers. 

77. Concerning the use of older per beside por 
in Old Portuguese, the author might here (as 
well as in Textos archaicos’, s. v. per) have re- 
ferred to Cornu, Romania 11, 91 ff., and Nobi- 
ling, Mélanges Chabaneau, 350-352. More re- 
cently, the subject has been discussed by Hanssen 


SIt is instructive to see what object these visits to 
Mourama have been made to serve. Of a total of about 
twenty-four instances, five (pp. 56, 110, 276) correct 
errors which do not exist in the later editions of Braga 
and Lang, both of which are honored with silence; four 
(pp. 110, 149, 156, 276) ascribe to Moura readings not to 
be found at all in the passages cited, and which are there- 
upon gravely corrected ; and quite as many other instances 
(pp. 113, 156), afford the opportunity for citing emenda- 
tions proposed by Mrs. Vasconcellos in her review of the 
Liederbuch in Z. f. r. Ph. 19.—There is not, in the book 
before us, any observation betokening a careful study of 
the language, metre or subject-matter of the First Portu- 
guese Lyric. 
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(Anales de la Universidad de Chile, 1910), who 
does not seem to consider sufficiently the fact that 
an older and a new usage may exist beside each 
other in the popular and the literary idiom of one 
and the same period. 

87. For the figurative meanings of barba here 
mentioned cf. Graal, p. 74, 17: Teuerom que 
era ensinado a béoa barba, and the Spanish cases 
collected by the reviewer in Transact. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc. Am., 3 (1887), 17-20. For the beard in 
legal symbolism see Grimm, Deutsche RA., 2, 
Index s. v. bart. 

90. ahi. Lat. hie (outros propoem ibi. )’’ 
The author expresses no opinion with regard to 
the merits of the two etyma. Hanssen, Span. 
Gr., § 18, 12, prefers the second, Ford, in his 
excellent Old Span. Readings (Boston, 1911), 
s. v., on phonetic grounds, the first. In his re- 
cent Espicilegio (Santiago, 1911) Hanssen ad- 
duces copious evidence from Latin documents for 
the prevalence of ibi over hic in Spain. It is 
most likely, therefore, that ibi developed to i 
either in the manner suggested in Hanssen’s Sp. 
Gr., or, as 1am more inclined to think, in pro- 
clitic position, like ende (cf. Romanic Review, 2, 
341-342). 

‘*assi, assim. Do lat. ad-sic.’’ (The same in 
Leite’s Estud. de Phil. Mirand., 1, 452.) This 
etymology is satisfactory as far as the change of 
intervocalic ds to ss is concerned, but hardly in 
other respects. Cf. Meyer-Liibke, RG., 3, 527, 
655 ; also 2, 122, 596; and Ford, Old Sp. R., 
S. Vv. < eccum + ac- sie or ac sic. For a con- 
flicting treatment of intervocalic ds by Leite see 
the note to p. 359 on quiga. 

107. ‘‘A nossa poesia trovadoresca, segundo 
os recentes estudos da sr? D. Carolina Michaelis,° 
pode assignalar-se como coméco o seculo XII 
(reinado de D. Sancho 1).’?” In my Lieder- 
buch, pp. xxv-xxvii, and again in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, 10 (1895), p. 105, a number of argu- 
ments are especially presented to show that ‘‘ the 
beginnings of the Gallego-Portuguese court-lyric 
cannot have been later than 1176.’ ™ 


*See Z. f. r. Ph., 28 (1904), 385. 

10Sancho 1, 1185-1211. 

11 This thesis is distinctly referred to by Mrs. Vascon- 
cellos herself (Z. f. r. Ph., 19, 583).—See further my 
article Zum Canc. da Ajuda, I. ¢., 32, 129. 
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110. With regard to the poem by King Denis 
here printed, which according to the Summula, p. 
13, preceded, instead of following, one from the 
Cane. da Ajuda (forming in the Summula, p. 14, 
part of lecture 22d, dated June 8, 1904), Dr. 
Leite says in note 1: ‘‘ Do Canc. da Vaticana, 
no. 123 (p. 52). Cf. Lopes de Moura, p. 64, 
cuja ligéio foi reproduzida e melhorada por Diez, 
Ueber die erste port. Kunst- und Hofpoesie, Bonna 
1863, p. 88.’’ 

In the Summula, however (p. 13), where the 
composition referred to forms part of the 20th 
lecture, we read as follows: ‘‘ Andlyse de uma 
poesia dionisiana, segundo o Liederbuch des Ké- 
nigs Denis’? ete. 

Here, then, we have two conflicting accounts of 
what the Summula represents as the twentieth lec- 
ture of the course of 1903-1904. One of these 
must be wrong. Is the reader supposed to accept 
the one contained in the Ligdes de Philologia 
Portuguesa as the embodiment of Dr. Leite’s pur- 
pose, stated in his preface (p. xi), to contribute 
with this volume ‘‘para o progresso dos estudos 
philologicos entre nés ’’ ? 

129, note 3. The author is right in considering 
improbable Carnoy’s explanation (Le latin d’ Es- 
pagne, 1903, p. 154) that the transformation of 
Callaecia to Gallaecia is due to an intentional 
association of this name with Gallus ; but his own 
concluding words are hardly more to the point: 
‘* A transformacio de c em g é difficil de explicar, 
nao o nego. Talvez de Callaecus se fizesse Gallae- 
cus por dissimilacaio ; em tal caso Gallaecia assen- 
taria em Gallaecus.’’ Both he and Carnoy over- 
look the fact that the change of ¢ to g here is only 
one of the numerous cases, long familiar from the 
Romance as well as the classical languages, of the 
voicing of the initial guttural explosive, a phe- 
nomenon very ably discussed for his time by the 
great Portuguese savant, F. A. Coelho, in an 
article on Callaecia (in Revista Archeolog., 1889, 
pp. 1-8) not mentioned by his successors. 

_ As this is not the place for the fuller treatment 
which this question demands, it must suffice here 
to say that even after discounting the cases in 
Latin documents (inscriptions, etc.) which ac- 
cording to Schuchardt ( Vokalismus 1, 104 ; 124— 
125) may be due to mistakes caused by the simi- 
larity of the letters c and g; other cases, begin- 
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ning with cl, er; still others explainable as the 
result of a crossing with words beginning with gr, 
as ¢. g., grassus > crassus + grossus (cf. Meyer- 
Liibke, Grundriss 1°, 862), and even, as Meyer- 
Liibke would have it (Italien. Grammat. p. 96) 
words of Greek and Celtic origin—after discount- 
ing, we say, all these—we still have a respectable 
number of instances testifying to the operation of 
such a law in Neo-Latin speech. (Cf. for Italian 
Meyer-Liibke, /. c., and for the Spanish Peninsula 
the reviewer’s brief notes in an article on the met- 
rical terms cagafaton, gagafaton in Revue Hispan. 
16, 23 ff., and also Romanic Review 2, 336.) 

153. In the course of his remarks on the forms 
dorido, doorido, door from Lat. dolore, the author 
says: ‘No seculo XVI, ou antes, acceita-se na 
lingua o latinismo dolor, que ficou a coexistir com 
dor ou door, mas que nada tem com *dolor, forma 
extincta em tempos anteriores.’’ It is true that 
our earliest known texts contain no example of 
dolor beside door, but it is not quite so certain 
that dolor was any more extinct than color, which 
happens to occur repeatedly in medieval texts, as 
e. g., Cane. Vat. 74°, ll. 4, 13 ; 178, 9 (see Lie- 
derbuch s. v. and p. 124); 214, 10; 1062, 4, 9, 
13, ete.; Canc. Resende 1, 63, 1.10, See the 
lists of more or less popular forms with medial / 
given by Coelho, Questées 255-257, and Cornu, 
Grundriss 1°, 971, and add, e. g., solamente 
(Cane. CB. 94,18; Rev. lus. 3, 103, 113, 119 ; 
5, 182); malla = mala = maa (Graal, p. 2, 35); 
infeles (Cane. Res. 1, 360). In the Oron. Troy. 
we find collor (e. g. 1, 110, 307); dolorido (ib. 
342, 358), solo (2, 19), solamente (1, 102), 
valia (1, 360), forms which, to be sure, may be 
due to the influence of the Spanish original. 

189. To the examples of the conjunction em 
que = ainda que collected by Mrs. Vasconcellos in 
Z. f. r. Ph., 7,107, as the author states, and also in 
Mise. Caix- Canello, 130, add the earlier instances 
from the Cane. Res. adduced by the reviewer in 
Z. f. vr. Ph., 32, 298, in the note to 1. 4501 of 
the Cane. da Ajuda. 

190. The locution chus nem bus has its parallel 
in the Spanish (no decir) chus ni mus (e. g, 
Picara Justina, ed. Ochoa, p. 15). See also Ro- 
manic Review, 2, 340, and for an entirely differ- 
ent explanation of chus in the formulas cited, the 
article by Baist in Rom. Forsch., 4, 417. 
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220-250. We find here a plan of philological 
studies which in the author’s opinion should be 
pursued in Portugal. To the subjects and prob- 
lems here recommended to the student’s atten- 
tion, the following might be added : 

1) The influence of the Church upon the pho- 
nology, phraseology and the customs of the peo- 
ple, as shown, e. g. in the names of the week- 
days, in the conventional tone of the medieval 
etc. ). 

2) The influence of legal tradition, illustra- 
tions of which are given, /. ¢., p. xeviii, 115, 
136-137 ; Cane. Gallego-Castelh. 163-164, 197- 
198 (cf. also Romanic Review, 2, 343, s. v. que, 
ca=‘but’). See note to p. 313. 

The importance of the two subjects just men- 
tioned is duly pointed out in J. Jud’s instructive 
article (1911) on Newe Wege wnd Ziele der romani- 
schen Wortforschung, pp. 12-14. 

8) The systematic and detailed study of Latin 
and vernacular documents of medieval Portugal 
and Galicia, carefully distinguished according to 
their place of origin, and the comparison of the 
results with those obtained from the investigation 
of the modern dialects (cf. Z. f. r. Ph., 32, 138). 
In this connection it is to be borne in mind that 
the division into provinces coincides to a con- 
siderable degree with the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of the country which latter was itself largely 
based upon a preceding division determined by 
geographical and political conditions. The im- 
portance of this point of view has recently been 
shown by Morf in his excellent treatise on Die 
sprachliche Gliederung Frankreichs (Berlin, 
1911, pp. 31-32). 

311. For examples of the archaic expression 
dous tanto = duas vezes tanto, the author refers to 
his brief note in Rev. lusit. 9, 73, and to Moreira, 
Estudos 1, 11-14, in neither of which places any 
mention is made of the collection of such cases 
from the oldest texts, and the scientific literature 
on this subject, given in Canc. Gallego- Castelhano, 
pp. 217-218. Cf. also Z f. r. Ph. 32, 388, the 
note to 1. 8908 of the Canc. Ajuda. 

313-319. The alliterative formulas registered 
in these pages are interesting, as such poetic ele- 
ments of speech always are, but they are not criti- 
cally divided into those consisting of couples like 
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coir’ e carne and those formed, e. g., like ds mil 
maravilhas, nor into those forming part of the 
very texture of the language, and those created 
by the artistic poet, important distinctions care- 
fully observed, e. g., in Taylor’s doctor-disserta- 
tion (New Haven, 1900, p. 33), which Dr. Leite 
cites, but apparently did not consult. Nor does 
the close relation of the alliterative formula with 
ancient legal and social custom receive any atten- 
tion from the author, who consequently interprets 
in a very superficial way some of the older, very 
instructive, examples, though the formulas gath- 
ered from the oldest Portuguese and Spanish 
official and literary documents in Liederbuch, pp. 
114-115, 140; Cane. Gallego-Castelh. 197-198 
(contributions not referred to by Dr. Leite) are 
treated from that point of view. Thus for coiro 
e carne he copies the interpretation of Moraes, 
Dice. s. v. ‘‘levemente,’’ and for coiro e cabello 
he contents himself with the allusion to the bar- 
ber’s work found in the phrase levar e. e. ¢. of 
Cane. de Resende, 3, 277, cited in Canc. Gallego- 
Castelh, p. 197, though the Latin coria et carnem 
(quoted under cotro e cabello!) and the German 
haut und haar (cf. Grimm, Deutsche Rechts- 
altert., 1, p. 9) might have revealed to him a 
deeper meaning. Nor is there here, finally, any 
original collection from the medieval Latin and 
vernacular documents accessible to the Lisbon 
professor. Suffice it to mention, for illustration, 
de sole a sole (Muiioz y Romero, Fueros, 276), de 
sol a sol (Cane. Res., 1, 258, 5), corda et corpora 
nostra (Berganza, Antigiiedades 2, 375), more 
frequently corpus et anima (Ib. 399), regarding 
which ef. Liederbuch, p. lxi, note; also such 
riming formulas as de dereyto e da feyto (Doc. of 
Lugo, 1366, in Espatta Sag. 41, 415; Cron. 
Troy. 1, 278); accessu et regressu (Berganza, 1. 
c. 375, 378, etc.), in montes et fontes (Ib. 378, 
380, etc. ), em montes como em fontes (Rev. lusit. 
5, 132); oves et boves (Berganza, Ibid. 375, 383, 
389, etc. ). 

320-323. Particularidades de collocagito. This 
paragraph contains some interesting cases of pop- 
ular phraseology and syntax, such as ironical and 
elliptical locutions. E. g., ‘‘Elle vae 14’’— 
‘«Tsso vae elle,’’? a negative reply in which the 
repetition of the verb serves to emphasize the ne- 
gation. Cf. Moreira, Rev, Hispan. 16, 1-2. 
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A systematic collection of such expressions, and 
of phrases figées, as e. g., vae n’isto = ‘entre- 
tanto’ (Coelho, Cont. pop. portug. 69 : Vae n’isto 
veiu-lhe uma carta d’um amigo dizendo...); 
cadéle < ‘que € d’ele’ = ‘where is’ (Nobiling, 
Rom. Forsch. 16, 145 : Cadéle ten pente de dro, 
para pentear ten cacheado?) and mal haya = 
‘maldicho’ (Alarcon, Nifio de la Bola, New 
York, 1903, p. 114 : Mal haya sea el dinero), 
would be of great value to the student of syntax 
and semasiology. 

359 : Quigé nao péde explicar-se por qui 
sapit, pois s nao daria ¢ em portugués, nem 0 z ou 
¢, do hespanhol quiza, quiga; tem de se admittir 
quid sapit, onde ds davam regularmente esses 
sons, como em Goncalo e Gonzalo, de Gund 
’salvus.”’ 

Here two important points are overlooked. In 
the first place, intervocalic ds does not regularly 
yield -¢, as is clearly shown by adsatis > assaz 
(cf. e. g., Ford, OSp. S. 104-107), to say nothing 
of Leite’s different treatment of ds in his 
derivation of assi from adsic (see p. 90). In the 
second place, Gund ’salvus presents the group 
nds, and is therefore not a case in point. Hans- 
sen (Span. Gramm., § 18, 8) conjectures influ- 
ence of qui scit upon qui sspit; Morf (Archiv f. 
n. S., 1910, 125, p. 269), setting aside this 
view presumably on the ground that qui scit 
did not live long enough to affect the s of 
qui sapit, suggests influence of quigas < quid 
sapis, an attractive explanation based upon 
the conjectural development of intervocalic ds 
to ¢. Zauner, in his review of Hanssen’s book 
(LB. f. g. u. r. Ph., Dec., 1911, 408) revives 
the formula qui sapit + quem sapit (also adopted 
by Meyer-Liibke, Einfiithrung 47) which Ford 
(Old Sp. Sib. 72) hesitates to accept on account 
of the unexplained absence of n in quiga, quigas. 
Menéndez Pidal, in his Manual’, §§ 63, b; 128, 
2, and in Cantar de Mio Cid1, 175 and 1m (1911) 
815, adheres to qui sapit, ascribing in 1, 175 the 
-¢ for s in the examples there cited ‘‘ 4 influencia 
dialectal, la del ceceo, que en la segunda mitad 
del siglo xv1 se extendié visiblemente por Anda- 
lucfa.’’ * While some of the cases quoted may, as 


12 Baist, Grundriss 17, 898, would see in quiga an iso- 
lated instance of the influence of the Andal. ceceo upon 
the Castilian s. 
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he himself admits (cf. Ford, /. ¢. 68-72), be due 
to other causes, his theory will, in my opinion, be 
justified by a further collection and scrutiny of the 
evidence. It is in accord with the fact that Ara- 
bic writers of the twelfth century and the alja- 
miado texts represent the Spanish and Portuguese 
-¢ by sin (see e. g., Goncalves Vianna, Rev. lusit. 
2, 333 ff.; Ford, 2. c. 158 ff; Menéndez Pidal, 
Yiicuf 24-25).* 

363-396. The author gives us here a short but 
instructive list of incorrect modes of expression 
current in the every-day language, both spoken 
and written, of Lisbon. Such faulty usage, in his 
opinion, is due to the insufficient acquaintance of 
the people with its classical writers, the increasing 
neglect of Latin, and the influence of the French 
language, superficially acquired and translated. 
The only book on the use of Gallicisms in Portu- 
guese which our author is able to recommend to 
writers for guidance is the Glossario das palavras 
e frases da lingua franceza, etc., published by 
Fr. Francisco de 8. Luis at Lisbon in 1827, a 
work mentioned (with the earlier date of 1816) 
by Coelho in his very instructive chapter on O 
Neologismo (in Questées 50-65), which Leite 
does not mention. 


H. R, Lane. 
Yale University. 


John Lyly: Contribution a VHistoire de la 
Renaissance en Angleterre, par Albert Feuil- 
lerat. Cambridge University Press, 1910. 


Among the many scholars who of late years 
have been attracted to a searching study of 
Lyly’s works, M. Feuillerat has easily taken 
first rank by reason of his recent prodigious 
volume, John Lyly. The work cannot, however, 
be viewed alone for the insight it gives into the 
life and genius of Lyly; as M. Feuillerat re- 
cognizes in his subtitle, its value lies also in 
the amount of light it can throw not only upon 


13 Ford, Old Sp. R., p. 79, now proposes qui te *sapet as 
a probable solution of the question. 

14 A new treatise on Gallicisms in modern Portuguese is 
therefore a desideratum, 
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the history of letters but upon the history of 
manners in the adolescing Renaissance. 

The work shows, on the whole, comprehen- 
siveness of view, thoroughness of research, and, 
especially in the more purely literary criticism, 
unusual range and mastery of detail as well 
as great critical acumen. And by no means 
our smallest debt to the author is for the 
charm of his own style. The first part of the 
volume, with its flood of new light on Lyly’s 
life, deserves only the highest praise. M. 
Feuillerat’s discovery of John Lyly’s descent 
from the grammarian William Lyly is his most 
significant contribution to our knowledge of 
Lyly’s life, and one follows with a good deal of 
zest his account of this literary family. In 
many other respects the author has vitalized 
our conception of Lyly’s personality. Espe- 
cially does his knowledge of~the history of 
England and of the lives of her leaders during 
the period enable him to make Lyly a realistic 
figure in the court group. The second part of 
the work, also, contains a number of superior 
sections which might be pointed out. In par- 
ticular, the study of euphuism is an admirably 
clear, rounded, and convincing presentation of 
the nature and development of the fad. In 
much of his work, M. Feuillerat is of course 
indebted to the researches of his predecessors, 
but there is little, one feels, which has not been 
mastered and presented with fresh power. 

It is in interpreting Lyly’s relationship to the 
great social and literary tendencies of the day 
that the author is confronted with his most 
difficult task; and here, in spite of his excep- 
tionally broad knowledge of the field, it is at 
times impossible not to feel that he has looked 
too narrowly at the matter in hand, failing to 
weigh justly the probable influence of the larger 
literary movements of the age upon certain 
phases of Lyly’s work. The Anatomy of Wit 
may be taken as an example. M. Feuillerat 
regards the Anatomy as a serious moral treatise, 
whose primary purpose was to sound a caveat 
to the young Englishman of the period against 
the degenerating influences of Italianism. This 
interpretation of the Anatomy helps to commit 
him to a view of Lyly as hostile to the Italian 
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influence, a view which colors his whole treat- 
ment. “Les attaques de Lyly contre l’Italia- 
nisme prouvent surabondamment qu'il n’était 
pas séduit par l’Italianisme,” he declares (p. 
60, n. 3). He is right in stressing Lyly’s 
strong bent toward English ideals and morals; 
but I believe that Lyly came at an age 
when, for a writer of the court at least, 
a large debt to Italy, or rather to English 
Italianism, was well nigh inevitable. One who 
follows M. Feuillerat, however, is likely to lose 
sight of this indebtedness of Lyly’s generation 
to Italy—a result which could hardly have been 
intended.t Certainly Lyly’s type of fiction, in 
incident and in characters, is akin to that shown 
in stories translated from Italian; and there 
are too many contemporary allusions to man- 
ners of gallants and to customs at court as 
derived from Italy to doubt the influence upon 
the courtly custom and play depicted by Lyly. 
Further, M. Feuillerat, looking not so much to 
literature as to the follies in manners acquired 
by travelers and brought to court, is inclined 
to neglect the fact that the influence of Italy 
was noble and idealizing in many of its phases. 

In explaining his theory that the Anatomy is 
a direct attack on Italianism, the author over- 
stresses, after all, the didactic nature of the 
work. The story, he tells us, is of secondary 
consideration with Lyly, a mere vehicle for 
moral instruction (p. 291, etc.). Then, hard 
put to it to explain this spasm of moral zeal 
on Lyly’s part, he declares that the Anatomy 
is to be regarded as representing a brief period 
in Lyly’s life when, whether in sincerity of 
heart or not, he allied himself with the more 
serious and moral Englishman, the work pro- 
bably being in particular an effort to curry 
favor with the ruggedly Anglican and moral 
Lord Burghley. The difficulties of this posi- 
tion are manifold. M. Feuillerat himself re- 
cognizes the fact that the effect of the Anatomy 
was not to strengthen the bond with Burghley 


* Here and there, of course, M. Feuillerat does take 
into account the influence of Italian'sm on Lyly 
(cf. pp. 67, 68; 151, n. 3; 194; 286; etc.), but he is 
inclined to minimize the relation (cf. pp. 60, n. 3; 
378, n. 2; ete.). 
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but to cast in Lyly’s lot more irretrievably 
with the Italianate and dissolute Earl of 
Oxford. It is in accounting for the popularity 
of the Anatomy that M. Feuillerat seems to me 
to strike at the root of the matter, when he 
says that, shorn of its tedious moralizing, 
“VAnatomy of Wit apparaissait comme une de 
ces ‘ frivolités’ italiennes, délices de la société 
polie, et qui se trouvaient, dit-on, dans tous 
les ‘cabinets’ des beautés dalors” (p. 74). 
The Anatomy of Wit was first of all, I take it, 
a tale intended to please, betraying, in fact, 
the influence of the very Italianism which M. 
Feuillerat supposes Lyly to be attacking. WNat- 
urally, however, pleasure is bountifully inter- 
spersed with the profit so dear to the age. 
Indeed, it does not seem to me necessary to 
interpret the serious tone of the Anatomy in 
terms of Lyly’s personal convictions or experi- 
ences at all; it was an inheritance, part of a 
writer’s stock in trade around 1580. 

But, if M. Feuillerat has overemphasized the 
didactic nature of the Anatomy, he has corre- 
spondingly slighted the didacticism that runs 
through the remainder of Lyly’s work. In 
other words, there is to my mind no radical 
change in the underlyiiiz moral purpose of 
Lyly’s work. M. Feuillerat rightly sees in the 
moral tone of the Anatomy the influence of the 
school to which Lyly’s grandfather belonged. 
The kinship is readily apparent here, for Lyly 
was dealing with a literary genre which, as yet 
little developed in England, was naturally sus- 
ceptible to the influence of the didactic prose 
writers whose note of stern morality had been 
dominant in the literature of the early Renais- 
sance. But, though one of the best phases of 
the author’s treatment is his claim for a strong 
Anglicism in Lyly’s work, he does not make it 
clear that the moral seriousness of practically 
all English literature before Lyly lends an 
undercurrent of purposefulness to everything 
Lyly wrote, even the plays that seem to exalt 
the merest trivialities of social life. In Midas, 
for example, Sophronia is an abstraction typi- 
fying wisdom while the three councillors of 
Midas, with their single passions, are the 
tempters of the hero. Lyly is, in fact, a fore- 
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runner of Jonson in the comedy of humours, 
for his analysis of character almost always has 
as its purpose the exposure of folly. This is 
seen in the court women of his plays, who are 
usually treated satirically in name and in char- 
acter. It is true that Lyly’s didacticism is not 
always very convincing; his writings lack the 
ring of sincerity that characterizes the utter- 
ances of men like More and Ascham. But this 
air of self-conscious posing seems to me evident 
alike in Lyly’s plays and in the Anatomy. 
Again, in dealing with the problem of the 
allegory in Endimion M. Feuillerat has not 
taken adequately into account, I think, the force 
of the influence exerted upon Lyly by the ten- 
dency to moral symbolism in the Elizabethan 
age. He is inclined to interest himself almost 
exclusively in the personal and historical alle- 
gory of the play. His interpretation I need 
not discuss in detail. He has shown excellently 
the weakness of the theory which identifies 
Endimion with Leicester; but his own inter- 
pretation of Endimion as James, the future 
king of England and the son of Mary, or 
Tellus, though supported with exceeding in- 
genuity, seems to me weaker still. To my 
mind, the true interpretation of the personal 
allegory has not yet been found, except of 
course in the case of Cynthia, though a number 
of passages which seem to refer to actual persons 
make it probable that personal allegory does 
exist. Perhaps, to the far from unusual flat- 
tery of the Queen as Cynthia there are added 
local hits that were readily intelligible to Lyly’s 
audience, and possibly some local happening 
gave Lyly the impetus for the play; but I am 
not at all inclined to believe that the primary 
purpose of the general plot of Hndimion is to 
set forth in elaborate allegory political and 
social affairs at the English court. There is 
at any rate a moral allegory underlying the 
play which is of greater significance for an 
interpretation of Lyly’s relation to the Renais- 
sance. M. Feuillerat recognizes this allegory, 
of course,—indeed, some traces of it are uni- 
versally recognized,—but only Mr. P. W. Long 
seems to me to have given it adequate attention, 
and even he has perhaps interpreted it too nar- 
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rowly. The central idea of Zndimion, accord- 
ing to Mr. Long, is that Cynthia represents 
Heavenly Beauty, Tellus Earthly Beauty, and 
that Endimion’s love for Cynthia is the reve- 
rential and spiritualized affection of the Pla- 
tonic or courtly lover (Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., 
March, 1909). But even the portrayal of 
Cynthia is suggestive of more than the typical 
courtly love for the Queen mixed with an alle- 
gory of the moon, and there is perhaps a 
stronger influence of the more strictly moral 
medieval symbolism than of Platonism. Such 
a mixture of moral allegory with physical and 
court-of-love allegory is to be found in a num- 
ber of fifteenth and early sixteenth century 
writers. 

The plot of Hndimion involves the funda- 
mental morality idea of the conflict between 
good and evil. Endimion, devoted to Virtue, 
compromises himself with Sensuality and falls 
under her power till in old age he returns to 
Virtue—such is the dim outline of the morality 
plot.2 The world of Dame Nature with the 
conflict between Sensuality and Reason readily 
lends itself to the treatment of this theme. 
Such portrayals of the warfare between nobler 
and baser motives in love were innumerable, 
Pallas, Diana, Reason representing virtue as 
opposed to Venus, Cupid, the World, Sensu- 
ality, etc. Alain de Lille’s Complaint of 
Nature deals with the power of reason to ele- 
vate and of lust to drag down to earth. The 
figure of slumber is here used for the effect of 
sensuality (translation in Yale Studies in Eng- 
lish, p. 42), and Nature, says the author, 
“ sweetening my lips with modest kisses, made 
me well, who was weak and sick with stupor, 
by the honey-flowing balm of her speech” (pp. 
23, 24). Falsehood, one of the abstractions 


*This theme is varied by a favorite bit of Eliza- 
bethan symbolism of sensuality and chastity. The 
story of Endimion, enchanted through a sensual 
lover with command of magic and finally rescued 
through a faithful friend who learns from a hermit 
how to release the spell, is a complement of The Old 
Wives’ Tale and Comus. In Shakespeare’s Titania, 
essentially not of this earth, who by plant magic is 
bewitched and besotted of an earthly and beastlike 
clown, we have a similar folk fancy of Lyly’s age. 
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of the work, whose “ countenance was clouded 
with the soot of dishonor” and was repulsive 
with age (p. 92), recalls Dipsas. In Lydgate’s 
Assembly of Gods Virtue, choosing Reason as 
her lieutenant, decrees that Sensuality shall be 
put under the restraint of Sadness—a sugges- 
tion of Tellus’s imprisonment. The conflict 
is more elaborately set forth by Lydgaté in 
Reson and Sensuallyte, where Pallas and Diana 
are ranged against Venus and Cupid. Pallas 
is described in terms suitable to Lyly’s Cynthia, 
as of unfailing youth and beauty, and varying 
in stature from the height of the stars to the 
lowliness of men (ll. 1095 ff.). The well of 
Narcissus, described as reflecting marvelous 
sights for the beholder who “koude looke 
aryght” (1. 5760), suggests the fountain of 
Endimion, clear only to him who sheds the 
tears of a faithful lover. A dramatic treatment 
of the strife of Reason and Sensuality for the 
possession of man is found in Medwell’s moral- 
ity Nature, in which Nature, after idealizing 
Diana, who “ reyneth as prynces | in euery yle 
and town,” gives Man Reason and Sensuality 
as companions, with Reason as guide, explain- 
ing that by yielding to Sensuality he will “ wax 
thrall” (1. 168). Concerning the “ nonage” 
of Man Sensuality says to Reason (ll. 325 ff.) : 


I shall demean yt /as well as I can 

tyll he be passyd .xl. yerys and more 

and reason then/ yf ye wyll vndershore 

Hys croked old age / when lusty youth ys spent 
Than take vppon you. I hold me content. 


Innocence is then dismissed, and the World 
becomes the chief agent in turning Man away 
from Reason. I do not claim that Lyly knew 
all of these works I have mentioned or that 
he made definite use of any one of them; they 
seem worth mentioning only because the hints 
they furnish of conventionality in the sym- 
bolism of Endimion—and these hints could be 
almost indefinitely increased by a study of the 
literature of the period—suggest that medieval 
allegory is of value in determining the purport 
of Lyly’s play. 

Whether Endimion represents the elevation 
of the lover from a passion for Earthly Beauty 
to a worship of Heavenly Beauty, as Mr. Long 
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claims, or the power of Sensuality until age 
brings the supremacy of Reason in Man with 
consecration to the ideal of purity and intel- 
lectual love, is largely a matter of point of 
view, for the ideals of Platonic love were based 
on the old conception of reason and sensuality. 
“As the soule and the bodye in us are two 
thinges,” says Castiglione, “so is the soule di- 
vided into two partes: whereof the one hath in 
it reason, & the other appetite” (The Courtier, 
Hoby’s translation, Essex House Press, p. 327). 
Furthermore, he speaks of “sense” as the 
source of appetite and of reason as the means 
by which man, attaining to “ understanding,” 
a gift which he shares with the angels, desires 
spiritual love.* But while Mr. Long’s general 
conception of the allegory in Hndimion is ex- 
cellent, his effort to explain the separate char- 
acters and incidents as part of an allegory based 
on the idea of Platonic love leads him to too 
narrow and specific an interpretation, I think. 
Thus, for the spiritual ideal Heavenly Beauty 
may be the term best suited to Lyly’s age, but 
Cynthia is also subtly suggestive of Virtue, 
Reason, or even Nature, and represents the part 
often taken by Diana or Pallas in court-of-love 
allegories. Tellus is the World, symbolic of 
sensuality or at least of the unspiritual life. 
Her agent in overthrowing Man is Dipsas, a 
type of dishonor suggestive of the spirit of 
sensual pleasure. Endimion, having fallen a 
victim to the “ allurements of pleasure ” which 
Tellus casts before his eyes, is succored in his 
sleep of sensuality by Eumenides, a type of 
honor or nobility, who restores him in old age 
to ihe love of Cynthia, virtue. It is hardly 
necessary to push the interpretation further. 
The allegory of Endimion seems, indeed, a play- 
thing of Lyly’s, full of inherited ideas and 
tantalizing suggestiveness rather than of direct 
moral teaching. The complexity of the play 
indicates Lyly’s true position as a link between 
the allegory of the morality, the symbolism of 
court-of-love poetry, and the rigid types in 


®Castiglione’s defence of kissing is interesting in 
connection with Endimion: “The separatinge of the 
soule from the matters of the sense and the through 
coopling her with matters of understanding may be 
beetokened by a kisse” (p. 367). 
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Jonson’s comedy of humours. Moreover, into 
a drama of court life like Hndimion many ele- 
ments enter to confuse and obscure an allegory. 
We have, for example, the balancing of charac- 
ters that belongs to life—court lover and mis- 
tress, court lady and confidant, the pair of 
friends, ete. 

I must dissent, also, from the extreme 
position which M. Feuillerat takes with regard 
to Lyly’s originality in fiction and in drama. 
As a writer of fiction, he asserts, Lyly was 
original, while as a playwright he was merely 
following men who had developed his type of 
drama and had perhaps excelled him in plays 
now lost to us. In fiction, however, Lyly’s dia- 
logue or monologue, his type of characters, his 
moral teaching,—indeed, the great part of his 
art, allowing for his conscious attempts at 
freshness and for his power of combination and 
adaptation,—are to be found in Painter’s and 
Fenton’s translations and in Gascoigne’s and 
Riche’s adaptations of the Italian novel. M. 
Feuillerat himself analyzes the relation of Lyly’s 
novel to the work of Pettie. Undoubtedly Lyly 
made advances toward fresh fiction, but I be- 
lieve that he made advances in the drama too. 
It is probable that the work remaining to us 
from the period is on the whole the best pro- 
duced and has lived because it was the best. 
Pastoral and sylvan scenes, mythological figures 
with courtly and moral symbolism drawn from 
masque and court-of-love poetry, romantic 
treatment of classic figures, witty women, gal- 
lant men, rascally pages, had all been present 
before Lyly, but the same skill in portrayal does 
not show in other men if we may judge by the 
surviving plays. To take one illustration of 
the court entertainment preceding Lyly, “The 
Queenes Majesties Entertainment at Wood- 
stocke,” recently published by Prof. Cunliffe 
(Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., March, 1911), con- 
tains a “comedy” that may supposedly be re- 
garded as typical of the court plays in 1576, 
just before Lyly and Peele began their work. 
Allowing for some omissions, the play is about 
as long as Lyly’s comedies; and it was reported 
“as well thought of, as anye thing euer done 
before her Maiestie, not onely of her, but of 
the rest” (p. 102). The “comedy” is evi- 
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dently an allegory of the Queen’s rejection of 
love at the call of duty to the state. Further, 
in the story introducing the play there are a 
number of details that mark the entertainment 
as belonging to the same age and much the 
same fashion as Hndimion. And yet the 
“ Entertainment at Woodstocke” is to be asso- 
ciated with such a play as Common Conditions 
rather than with Endimion. Certainly all my 
literary instincts fail me if the “ Entertain- 
ment,” while suggesting the conventionality of 
Lyly’s type of play, does not uphold his literary 
supremacy. 

Though I have given much space to amend- 
ing some of M. Feuillerat’s broadest conclusions, 
even these conclusions, except in his treatment 
of Hndimion, are not altogether unfounded, 
but are rather the result of improper relative 
emphasis. Certainly it is better to see in The 
Anatomy of Wit a serious moral treatise than 
to disregard entirely the moral and satirical 
coloring of Lyly’s work; and it is far better to 
neglect the Italian influence that prepared for 
Lyly than to forget the continual presence of 
a powerful English prejudice in his work. 
Though I believe that in view of his age Lyly 
deserves a higher rank than M. Feuillerat is 
inclined to allow him, no student of Lyly can 
afford to neglect an estimate based upon so 
thorough a study of details, so careful an 
analysis, and so masterly a knowledge of the 
man and his work. 


C. R. BASKERVILL. 
The University of Chicago. 


CurnarD, L’Exotisme américain dans 
la Littérature francaise au XVIe Siécle, 
@aprés Rabelais, Ronsard, Montaigne, etc. 
Paris: Hachette, 1911. xvii + 247 pp. 


So many have already called attention to the 
great influence exerted by the Discovery of 
America on the development of religious and 
political ideas in the 16th century that it would 
be trite to repeat it here. Yet no attempt has 
been made to trace the growth and development 
of the littérature américaniste in this important 
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period. Only special studies have appeared 
until the present, such as that of Carlo Steiner 
entitled Cristoforo Colombo nella Poesia epica 
italiana (Voghera, 1891, 135 pp.) and Dr. J. 
A. Ray’s dissertation on Drake dans la Poésie 
espagnole (Paris, 1906, 265 pp.),* but these do 
not serve to give a general conception of the 
extent of the influence of America on literature. 
For that reason, if for no other, we must wel- 
come the volume of M. Chinard, which, not- 
withstanding certain shortcomings, represents 
an effort to supply this want. 

M. Chinard writes in a very graceful style, 
and, although he indulges perhaps too fre- 
quently in digressions and repetitions, he has 
given us a work at the same time scholarly 
and readable—a gift that is peculiarly French. 
We feel, however, that the title of his work was 
unhappily selected and is apt to deceive the 
reader, for of the 247 pages contained in the 
volume, 30 are devoted to Rabelais, about 8 
to Ronsard, and 25 to Montaigne. The re- 
mainder treat principally of different récits de 
voyages, the establishment of settlements by 
French explorers, their impressions of the 
morals and customs of the natives, etc., with 
the return-to-natuxe theory somewhat too 
strongly emphasized in the background. Here 
we think that the author has missed an excel- 
lent opportunity, that of showing how far these 
conceptions penetrated into the literature of 
this period. Unfortunately, with the exception 
of the chapters mentioned above, M. Chinard 
fails to touch upon this subject, and in that 
respect his interesting volume is a disappoint- 
ment. But in justice to him, we must state 
that he makes no claims to being complete and 
has followed rather closely the sources given in 
Harrisse’s Bibliotheca Americana vetustissima 
and a few other well-known works. Although 
it would have required very extensive readings 
and researches, we cannot help but regret that 
M. Chinard has not given us a more complete 
account of the influence of the explorations in 
America on contemporary literature. 


*Neither of these works is mentioned by M. Chi- 
nard, although Dr. Steiner’s work is very complete 
and Dr. Ray’s thesis supplies some interesting details. 
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Without mentioning the important dis- 
coveries in regard to Montaigne of which we 
shall speak later, we feel very grateful to M. 
Chinard for having again called attention to 
the rare Americana contained in the John Car- 
ter Brown Library at Providence, which in this 
subject deserves to be ranked among the leading 
libraries of the world. Few have heretofore 
taken advantage of this valuable repository of 
books. On the other hand, M. Chinard has 
possibly been too neglectful of the provincial 
libraries of France, many of which contain 
important Americana. And again, we look in 
vain for the names of Picot, Baudrier, Polin 
and Pellechet, whose bibliographies are an in- 
valuable aid to one undertaking a work of this 
kind. 

The opening chapter is entitled La découverte 
et les premieres traductions and treats the sub- 
ject in a more or less general way. We regret 
that the author has not noted the wonderful 
prophecy of the Discovery of America in the 
Morgante of Boiardo. And in speaking of 
Giuliano Dati’s poem on Columbus, he states 
that some verses which he cites “ montrent bien 
le sentiment d’enthousiasme qui s’empara alors 
de toute Europe” (p. 4). He might have 
added that the poem of Dati was only an arid 
and bare transcription in rhyme of the letter 
of Columbus announcing the Discovery to 
Gabriel de Sanchez.? The Italian poets not 
only considered that Columbus was in the ser- 
vice of a hated foreigner, as M. Chinard has 
neglected to point out, but also that the Por- 
tuguese who represented that they had found 
the isole delle aromi had made discoveries of 
much greater importance. Furthermore, all 
were seeking a route to India because of the 
increased commercial relations between that 
country and Europe. And as the poor results 
of the second voyage made them think that 
Columbus had imposed upon the credulity of 


? Cf. Uzielli, Avvertimento, Bologna, 1873, p. xix; 
Negri, Istoria det Fiorentini Scrittori, Ferrara, 
1722. For the letter of Columbus, cf. R. H. Major, 
Bibliography of the First Letter of Christopher 
Columbus, London, 1872. The title of this letter is 
incorrectly cited by M. Chinard. 
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the European people, the poets hesitated to laud 
his discovery. ‘This explains the obscurity in 
which Columbus died as well as the failure 
to find any important mention of him in 
Italian poetry of the 16th century.’ So slight 
was the interest awakened in Italy by the 
discoveries of Columbus that Raffaele Volter- 
rano in his Commentaria Urbana, written in 
the beginning of the 16th century, makes the 
following astonishing statement: “ Nautae His- 
pani qui sub Ferdinandi regis auspiciis agunt, 
duce C. Columbo anno 1496 (sic!) a Gadibus 
solventes . . . plures invenierunt insulas 
inter se parum distantes ultra Fortunatas 
xx fere partibus sitas.’* While Pietro Bor- 
done, in his Jsolario (Venezia, 1534), de- 
scribes at length the islands discovered by the 
Spaniards, he fails to make any mention of 
Columbus whatever. So in spite of the large 
number of books devoted to America that ap- 
peared in Italy later on in the century, those 
poets who were seeking to give to their country 
an epic poem did not think of the Discovery 
of America, because, as has been stated above, 
the glory of that undertaking was attributed 
to the Spaniards. Hence we must wait until 
1596 for the first poem in which this subject 
was treated heroically, and of which Columbus 
was the protagonist. This was the Mondo 
nuovo of Giovanni Giorgini, addressed “ al- 
VInvittissimo Principe di Spagna e sorelle sue, 
con gli argomenti in ottava rima del sig. G. 
Pietro Colini e in prosa del signor Girolamo 
Ghislieri.” 

To point out a few details deserving of 
emendation in M. Chinard’s volume, we might 
state first that there were two editions of the 
Cosmographiae Introductio of Waldseemuller 
(p. 5) published the same year, one in May 
and the other in September.* As for the Paesi 
novamente ritrovati ete. of Vespuccio (p. 10)— 
the title of which is incorrectly cited by M. 
Chinard—there were two other editions, one 


* Cf. Steiner, op. cit., p. 6 et seg. 

“Commentaria Urbana, apud Claudium Marmium, 
1603, p. 439. 

°In Tesi. Appresso Pietro Farri, 1596. 

-*Picot, Cat. de la Bibl. Rothschild, 11, pp. 423, etc. 
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at Venice in 1521 and the other at Milan. 
On page 12, M. Chinard states that “ étre 
épicurien ou stoicien alors (7. ¢., about 1516, 
when Du Redouer’s translation appeared) est 
pire que d’étre hérétique.” It was only some 
years later that the question of heresy assumed 
such great importance in France, while hardly 
before the middle of the century was epicurean- 
ism identified with it. On page 16, “en 1532” 
should be followed by 1533 n. s., for the transla- 
tion of Pierre Martyr appeared in the month 
of January. In the long title of the Latin 
edition of Pierre Martyr given in the note, M. 
Chinard might have indicated that it forms a 
series of hexameters followed by pentameters. 
The author of the French translation of this 
work—of which the title is also incorrectly 
given—was without doubt Simon de Colines 
and not Antoine Fabre, as M. Picot shows (loc. 
cit., pp. 435-6). In regard to the strange 
animals described in Pierre Martyr’s Décades 
(p. 17), it is worth noting that we find similar 
monstrosities in the numerous Décades de la 
description des animauz etc., which were pub- 
lished during the course of the century, all 
of which, as M. Chinard notes in regard to 
Pierre Martyr, are merely an outgrowth of the 
bestiaries of the Middle Ages. 

The date of the publication of the Brief récit 
of Jacques Cartier (p. 36, note 1) is not 1515 
but 1545. On page 45, M. Chinard should 
have noted that the Voyages auantureur of 
Captain Jean Alfonse (published probably in 
1559, and not in 1558 as given. Cf. Picot, 
loc. cit., no. 1957) are simply an abridgement 
of his Cosmographie générale, which was 
finished in 1544 but remained unpublished 
until 1904. 

In his highly interesting chapter on Pan- 
tagruel, M. Chinard accepts in the main the 
conclusions presented by M. Lefranc in his 
well-known Navigations de Pantagruel (Paris, 
1905); but where he fails to do so, we feel 
that his judgment has served him well. The 
enthusiasm of the distinguished French savant 
for Rabelais, has led him at times, we fear, 
to conclusions, if not false, at least too in- 
genious. So we believe that M. Chinard is 


right in not accepting his identification of the 
island of the Macreons with the island of the 
Demons and in insisting that here, as in many 
other instances, Rabelais enters into the domain 
of fancy. And this becomes more obvious when 
we comparfe the peregrinations of Pantagruel to 
other fanciful voyages so much in evidence at 
that time. In his Alector, histoire fabuleuse 
(Lyons, Pierre Fradin, 1560), Barthélemy 
Aneau gives an account of the wonderful 
voyages of the Macrobe Franc-Gal and his son 
Alector; and in his Prémonition, he is careful 
to state: “Si a quelq’un en aucuns lieux de 
la peregrination de Franc-Gal, la géographie 
des terres et mers semble estre inconsequente, 
et non directement continuée: sache que ainsi 
est, et autrement ne pouoit estre, pour l’errante 
et indirecte nauigation dudict Franc-Gal et son 
Hippopotame allant et venant a l’auenture, et 
apres vn cours deuers |’Asie, ou l’Europe, soub- 
dain retournant 4 reprendre la coste d’Aph- 
ricque, et quelque fois rentrant, ou par les 
bouches des fleuues ou par terre, es parties 
mediterranées, ce qui faist sembler ses erreurs 
mal ordonnez.” This work—one of the many 
imitations of Pantagruel—is entirely a creation 
of the fancy, and the nature of its composition 
permits us to suppose that the travels of Ra- 
belais’ hero were regarded as such by his con- 
temporaries. Likewise Aneau introduces geo- 
graphical data in his Alector in order to give 
to it an appearance of truth. It is to be 
regretted that M. Chinard was unable to discuss 
other romances of travel of this period in order 
to see in what they were indebted to one 
another and how far their influence extended 
into the other forms of literature. 

The chapter devoted to the Vulgarisateurs 
et Poétes, consisting of about twenty pages, is 
probably the most disappointing in the work. 
Besides the sonnet of Saint-Gelais inserted in 
the Voyages aueatureux of Jean Alfonse and 
the few eulogistic poems contributed by the 
members of the Pléiade and others to the 
Singularitez and the Cosmographie Universelle 
of Thévet, M. Chinard has unfortunately 
nothing else to offer. Of course to have sup- 
plied additional material would have necessi- 
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tated extensive reading, but it seems that, as 
this chapter is of great importance, it would 
have been worth while to make the researches 
as complete as possible. What ideas, if any, 
did America contribute to the poetic literature 
of this century—this question yet remains to 
be solved. 

The next three chapters, which treat of Léry, 
the expeditions of Jean Ribaut, and the theories 
concerning the American savages,’ are delight- 
ful to read. They are followed by the most 
important chapter in the entire work—that on 
Montaigne. In this M. Chinard has succeeded 
in showing that Montaigne made free use of 
Léry and Chauveton in composing his chapter 
on the Cannibals. Not only has the author of 
the Essays taken his material from them, but 
at times the phraseology is so strikingly similar 
that we might accuse him of plagiarism, were 
we not aware of the fact that such methods 
were common in the 16th century. Further- 
more, M. Chinard is able to prove that Mon- 
taigne wrote his famous chapter after 1579, 
inasmuch as the first edition of Chauveton’s 
translation of Benzoni appeared during the 
course of that year. 

The concluding chapter on America in the 
literature of the 16th century deals with the 
subject in a general way. Here we may call 
attention to a few bibliographical details. As 
for Stigliani, M. Chinard is, in our opinion, too 
severe when he states that this poet was unequal 
to the task of composing an epic on Columbus 
(p. 223). Stigliani is without doubt one of 
the best lyricists in the 17th century. For a 
full account of the controversy that raged about 
him, see A. A. Livingston, Gian Francesco Bu- 
senello e la Polemica Stigliani-Marino, Venezia, 
1910. The first twenty cantos «f Stigliani’s 
epic appeared in 1617. Another epic deserving 
mention is the Copia del I e del II canto del 


‘Colombo, Poema eroico di Giovanni Villi- 


‘The title of Léry’s work (p. 125) is given incor- 
rectly. Cf. Picot, loc. cit., nos. 1989 and 1990. On 
p. 149, 1662 should, of course, read 1562, and on p. 
151, Jacques Ribaut should be changed to Jean 
Ribaut. On p. 178, note 1, there are numerous 
errors in the titles of both works. 
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franchi, Firenze, 1602. And the America of 
Raffaello Gualterotti (1611) should not be 
omitted. The LHistotre generalle des Indes 
Occidentales et Terres Neuues ete. par M. 
Fumée (Paris, Sonnius, 1580), which is a 
translation of Gomara’s La Historia general de 
las Indias (Saragossa, 1552/3), is also worthy 
of note. This translation was first printed in 
1569. Lescarbot’s Histoire de la Nouvelle 
France (2d ed., Paris, 1612) contains an 
account of the voyages of Verrazanno. For 
Portugal, cf. Relagio verdadeira dos trabalhos 
que o governador dom Fernando de Souto e 
certos fidaldos portuguezes passarom no descobri- 
miento da provincia da Frolida (Evora, 1557), 
which contains an account of the history of 
Florida. The well-known work of J. J. da 
Costa de Machado, Colecetio de opusculos reim- 
pressos relativos & historia das navegacées, via- 
gens e conquistas dos Portuguezes (Lisbon, 
1844-58, 3 vols.) should certainly have been 
mentioned. An account of Magellan’s circum- 
navigation of the globe was published at Rome 
in 1524 in aedibus F. Minitii Calui under the 
title Mazimiliani Transylvani Caesaris a secretis 
Epistola, de admirabili et nouissima Hispa- 
norum in Orientem nauigatione (Picot, loc. cit., 
no. 1956). To the bibliography for Spain, we 
may add the following: Conquista del Peru... 
embiada a su magestad por Francisco de Xeres 

Salamanca, 1547; Armas antdrcticas, 
hechos de los famosos éspaitoles que se hallaron 
en la conquista del Pert of Juan de Miramontes 
Zuazola (cf. Ray, ibid. pp. 79 et seqg.); Las 
Guerras de Chile of Juan de Mendoza y Monte- 
agudo (cf. Toribio Medina, Historia de la 
literatura colonial de Chile; and Ray, ibid. p. 
124) ; and finally the Romance, treating of the 
capture of Carthagena in Colombia by Drake 
in 1586, which was published by Dr. Ray (p. 
136). 

For Germany, the following works deserve 
to be mentioned: Michael Herr, Die new Welt, 
Strassburg, 1534, 58 ff., and Sebastian Franck’s 
famous Spiegel vn bildtniss des ganzten erd- 
bodens in vier biicher, nemlich in Asiam, Aphri- 
cam, EHuropam, vnd Americam gestelt. Auch 
etwas von new gefundenen Welten vnd Inseln, 
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of which the first edition appeared at Tiibingen 
in 1534, followed by other editions at Gottingen 
(1542), Leipzig (1552), Jena (1567), etc.® 

This entertaining study is, according to the 
author, mainly destined to serve as an intro- 
duction to more extensive works devoted to the 
following centuries, which, as we are aware, 
are much more indebted to America than the 
sixteenth. This is especially true of the 
eighteenth century, when the conception of 
society underwent a complete change. Rous- 
seau—who owes more to his predecessors than 
we are readily inclined to believe—represents 
the climax of this undercurrent of philosophical 
development; and from him we have as a 
natural offshoot that most graceful of Mun- 
chausens, Chateaubriand. The later schools 
were unable to cast off the spell of this literary 
magician; and even to-day there is at times a 
tendency to return to the pages of Les Natchez 
for the ideal conception of the life of the sav- 
age. M. Chinard has a most interesting field 
before him, and, if we may judge by the present 
work, he will acquit himself in a brilliant and 
scholarly manner, provided that a little more 
care is taken in the preparation of his studies 
for publication. And it is well worth while 
for those who anticipate the pleasure of reading 
the forthcoming studies ‘of M. Chinard ‘to 
familiarize themselves with the Zxotisme améri- 
cain au XVIe Siécle. 

J. L. Gertie. 


Columbia University. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Two Notes on Srr THomas More 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs:—I. The publication of Mr. John 8. 
Farmer’s excellent facsimile of the Sir Thomas 
More manuscript in the British Museum (T'u- 


* A few errors that might cause confusion may be 
noted: “mais l’un étant Espagnol” on p. 216 should 
read “mais lun étant Italien”; on p. 229 Centinera 
should be changed to Centenera. Gaspar de Villa- 
gra’s ~~; (p. 229) appeared in 1610 and not 
in 1510. The French translation (1627) of Drake’s 
voyage, cited on p. 234, note 1, is far from being 
the first, for the Voyage de Messire Frangois Drake 
aux Indes Occidentales was published in Leyden in 
1588, while another translation was issued in Paris 
by Jean Gesselin in 1613. And on p. 239, note 1, 
John Carter Library should read John Carter Brown 
Library, ete. 
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dor Facsimile Texts, Folio Series, 1910) makes 
the text of this most difficult and interesting 
writing generally accessible in a reproduction © 
hardly less authoritative than the original. It 
is to be hoped that the vastly increased oppor- 
tunity for leisurely study of the manuscript 
thus afforded will facilitate the deciphering of 
the difficult pages and thus lead to a more com- 
plete restoration of the true readings where 
these have not grown altogether illegible. 

I desire to correct an error in my text of the 
play, to which Mr. Walter Faxon of Lexington, 
Mass., most kindly drew my attention some 
time ago. in Act III, scene 1, ll. 20, 21 
(Shakespeare Apocrypha, p. 399), I have in- 
advertently incorporated the following mistaken 
reading of Dyce, the first editor of the Ms.: 


“Is when the thred of hayday is once spoun, 
A bottom great woond vpp greatly vndonn.” 


A reference to Mr. Farmer’s facsimile, folio 
10, verso, two lines from the bottom, will show 
the proper reading to be, as Mr. Faxon says, 
“when the thred of hazard is once Spun.” 
My text of the play was set up, not from a pen 
and ink transcription of the manuscript, but, as 
is usually the practice in such cases, from a 
copy of Dyce’s printed version collated with the 
original. I regret that I overlooked the dis- 
crepancy just noted when I made my collation. 

It follows from what has been said that the 
NED. is in error when, on the basis of Dyce’s 
text, it cites the passage in question as its earli- 
est instance of the word, “hey-day.” “ Bot- 
tom” in the second line of the quoted passage 
means, of course, a “ball of thread.” Shake- 
speare alludes to the same common Elizabethan 
meaning of the word in the name of Bottom 
the Weaver. 


II. Another mistake occurs in my note to 
IV, 1, 298, referring to the words, “ Mason 
among the king’s players” (Shakespeare Apo- 
crypha, pp. 406 and 437). “Players of the 
king’s interludes” are mentioned as early as 
1494, during the reign of Henry VII (see Col- 
lier, History of English Dramatic Poetry, etc., 
ed. 1879, 1, p. 44), and they continued in favor 
under Henry VIII and Edward VI. As late 
as Twelth Even, 1551 (Jan. 5, 1552, according 
to modern reckoning), during the sovereignty 
of the latter monarch, the Loseley Mss. mention 
“John Birche and John Browne, the king’s 
entrelude players” (Loseley mss., ed. Kempe, 
p. 58). The most pertinent reference, how- 
ever, is dated Jan. 6, vi Henry VIII (i. ¢., 
1515, N. 8.) and is cited by Collier (op. cit., 
I, p. 77): 
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“To the Kings Players in rewarde 31, 6s, 8d. 
To John Haywood wages 8d per day. 
To John Mason wages 8d per day.” 


The juxtaposition of the names of the great- 
est playwright of Henry VIII’s reign and the 
performer whom our play alludes to as the pre- 
mier actor of the day is interesting in itself, 
and it offers one proof more of the extraordinary 
accuracy of the topical references in Sir Thomas 
More. 


Notr.—Since these paragraphs were written, 
Dr. W. W. Greg has published in the Malone 
Society Reprints an exceedingly careful render- 
ing of the Sir Thomas More manuscript, which 
will doubtless be accepted as final in regard to 
palzographical details. In addition to the in- 
accuracy mentioned above, Dr. Greg finds two 
other instances in which Dyce’s text, followed 
by mine, misreads words of the manuscript. 
Instead of “ wrought” on fol. 4° of the manu- 
script, which is here rather damaged (p. 389, 
1, 184 of my edition), Dr. Greg reads “ pro- 
vokte,” and instead of “leve cavell” on fol. 
13> (p. 401, 1. 250) “live Civell.” Reference 
to the facsimile convinces me that the former 
alteration is certainly correct and the latter 
probably so. I have no doubt that Dr. Greg’s 
edition is right also in the two hundred cases 
where he states that he has corrected Dyce’s 
spelling or his representation of contractions. 
Since the new editor is inclined to hold rather 
heavily against me my failure to correct Dyce 
in most of these minutiae, it may be fair for 
me to say—without wishing to detract from Dr. 
Greg’s incomparable superiority as a palxo- 
grapher—that my reading, for instance, of 
“ obedience ” for “ obedienc ” or “ laudant” for 
“lawdant ” was not due in every case to care- 
lessness or to inability to decipher the manu- 
script. I feel quite clear now that every such 
trivial deviation was a mistake, but at the time 
my text was prepared it was far from evident 
either to me or to the publishers of my book 
that a work destined for a rather wide circle 
of readers dare carry its fidelity to the letter of 
the original to the same final limit which is 
desirable in the private publications of learned 
academies. 

C. F. Tucker BRooKE. 

Yale University. 


A Nore on THE Critic 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs:—In Sheridan’s Critic, Mr. Sneer is 
somewhat surprised at hearing Beefeater ex- 
claim, 
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“ Perdition catch my soul but I do love thee.” 


Upon Dangle’s remarking that he believed there 
was something like it in Othello, Puff replies: 


“Gad! now you put me in mind on’t, I 
believe there is—but that’s of no consequence ; 
all that can be said is, that the two people 
happened to hit upon the same thought and 
Shakspeare made use of it first, that’s all.” + 

It is curious and interesting that a coin- 
cidence apparently of the same sort as the one 
alluded to by Puff, occurs in this same play. 
In the duel scene Whiskerandos falls, crying 
out: 


“O curséd parry! that last thrust in tierce 
Was fatal.—Captain, thou hast fencéd well! 
And Whiskerandos quits this bustling scene 
For all eter—” 


And Beefeater continues: 


“ —nity,—he would have added, but stern death 
Cut short his being and the noun at once! ”? 


These lines are almost the counterpart in 
burlesque of a passage in serious vein from a 
tragedy (La Mort de Daire) * by the youthful 
French poet Jacques de la Taille who died in 
1562, a passage which brought the author as 
much factitious celebrity as James Thomson 
has derived from the famous line in Sophonisba. 

In La Taille’s tragedy, Darius with his last 
breath utters the following prayer: 


“Ma femme et mes enfants aye en recommenda... 
Il ne put V’achever, car la mort l’en garda.” * 


It seems very doubtful that Shcridan could 
have known the tragedy of La Taille, or that 
it could have been anything but the burlesque 


? Sheridan, Works, ed. Bell, London, 1898, p. 476-477, 

Tbid., p. 480. 

*So cited by Rigal in P. de Julleville, Hist. de la 
Lang. et de la Litt. frane., Paris, 1901, m1, 275. 
Cited as Daire by P. de Julleville, Théatre en France, 
and by Darmesteter et Hatzfeld, Le Seiziéme Siécle 
en France. 

*P. de Julleville, Théétre en France, Paris, 1901, 
Pp. 78. I have been unable to see an edition of Daire, 

ut since writing the above note, Professor Arm- 
strong of the Johns Hopkins University has kindly 
communicated to me the following variant:— 


“O Alexandre, quelque part que tu sois, 
Ma mére et mes enfans aye en recommenda... 
Il ne peust achever, car la mort l’en garda.’ 


(Baguenault de Puchesse, Jean et Jacques de la 
Taille, Orléans, 1889, p. 55.) In the second line of 
de Puchesse’s quotation, the obvious error mére has 
been corrected by Petit de Julleville. 
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situation he was developing that suggested the 
idea. At any rate the coincidence seems worth 


noting. 


University of Vermont. 


Artuour B. Myrick. 


BAYLE AND His BioGRAPHERS 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs:—In one of the more recent studies 
devoted to Pierre Bayle, the Rotterdam sceptic, 
there are so many cases of direct borrowing 
from a previous work, without the insertion of 
quotation marks, that it seems worth while 
to call attention to the fact. The book in ques- 
tion is by Albert Cazes and is entitled: Pierre 
Bayle, sa vie, ses idées, son influence, son 
ewuvre;* the earlier production is Lenient’s 
Etude sur Bayle.? In a foreword M. Cazes 
mentions several studies on Bayle which have 
been helpful, and, among other things, he says: 
“ J’ai consulté avec fruit, pour cette notice, la 
thése de Lenient.” The results of such consul- 
tation may be seen by a comparison of the 


following passages: 


CAZES, page 37. 


C’est 14 qu’est la nou- 
veauté et du 
systéme de Bayle. Jus- 
qu’alors, on n’avait juré 
que par la Vérité, au 
nom dogmatisme 
étroit et orgueilieux. 
Quand Luther et Calvin 
soulévent la moitié de 
l’Europe contre le Saint- 
Siége, quand Descartes 
renverse le vieil empire 
de la scolastique, quand 
Bossuet et Jurieu entas- 
sent réfutation sur réfu- 
tation, c’est toujours au 
nom de la Vérité qu’ils 
affirment. Avec Bayle, le 
spectacle change: il ré- 
clame pour l’Erreur, tant 
qu’elle est honnéte dans 
le fond et modérée dans 
la forme, tant qu’elle 
n’excite ni violences ni 
séditions, le privilége de 
la et de la 

ublicité, la tolérance de 
’opinion. 


LENIENT, page 23. 


C’est 14 qu’est la nou- 
veauté et Jlaudace du 
systéme de Bayle. Jus- 
que alors la Vérité seule 
a réclamé le respect des 
hommes. Quand Luther 
et Calvin soulévent la 
moitié de l’Europe contre 
le Saint-Siége, quand Des- 
cartes renverse le vieil 
empire de la scolastique, 
quand Bossuet et Jurieu 
entassent réfutations sur 
réfutations, au nom de 
qui parlent-ils? De la 
Vérité. Orthodoxes et 
hérétiques, conservateurs 
et réformateurs, tous in- 
scrivent sur leur dra- 
peau ce mot vénéré: la 
Vérité. Cette fois, le 
spectacle change: voici 
un philosophe qui se fait 
le patron avoué de 
reur, qui réclame pour 
elle la protection de la 
loi, la tolérance Je l’opi- 
nion, le privilége de la 
et de la pu- 

licité; .... 


* Paris, Dujarric, 1905. The book is listed, among 
the works on Bayle, in Lanson’s Manuel biblio- 
graphique, no. 7272; it is also listed, without com- 


ment, in the LBl., 1905, 


p. 348. 


? Paris, Joubert, 1855. Cf. Lanson, no. 7264. 


Page 46. 


L’année 1689 passa, et 
la France resta fermée 
aux protestants. Bayle 
se consola facilement de 
ce malheur, en songeant 
que la raison avait été 
vengée, 


Page 58. 


Il va méme jusqu’a 
réclamer la _ protecticn 
des lois, la liberté indi- 
viduelle, la sécurité do- 
mestique, pour ces mémes 
hommes qui ont dispersé 
les cendres de son foyer, 
ui ont persécuté sa 
amille, et Vont forcé 
lui-méme a vivre sur la 
terre d’exil. 


Page 54. 


Au XVIe siécle, Sé- 
bastien Castellion avait 
tenté de la proclamer: il 
faut lire le bel ouvrage 
que M. Ferdinand Buis- 
son a consacré A ce 
hardi penseur, pour voir 
avec quelle vigueur il 
fut censuré et chassé de 
Genéve par Calvin. En 
vain, Michel de L’Hospi- 
tal indiquait la tolérance 
a tous les partis comme 
le seul terme des 
guerres civiles: l’évéque 
de Metz V’accusa @’athé- 
isme pour avoir osé 
soutenir une pareille 
énormité. Bourdaloue et 
Bossuet, 4 l’époque méme 
de Bayle, célébrent en 
chaire, comme une cuvre 
sainte, la révocation de 
VEdit de Nantes; Jurieu, 
Vardent ennemi de Louis 
XIV, ne fait qu’imiter ce 
despote et donner lui- 
méme l’exemple de l’in- 
tolérance en dénoncant 
Bayle au consistoire de 
Rotterdam, et en provo- 
quant sa destitution. 


[ Vol. xxvii, No. 5. 


Page 64. 


Enfin l’année 1689 
s’écoula, et les portes 
de la France restérent 
fermées aux protestants. 
Bayle se consola de ce 
malheur en songeant que 
la raison était vengée. 


Page 60. 


En un mot, il réclame 
la protection des lois, la 
liberté individuelle, la 
sécurité domestique, pour 
ces mémes hommes qui 
ont dispersé les cendres 
de son foyer, qui ont 
emprisonné sa famille, ct 
VYont forcé lui-méme a 
venir chercher en Hol- 
lande un asile et un 
morceau de pain. 


Pages 45-46. 


Au XVIe siécle, Casta- 
lion avait tenté de la 
proclamer: il s’était vu 
rudement censuré- et 
chassé de Genéve par 
Calvin. Bodin n’était 
qu’un utopiste, quand il 
Vétablissait dans sa Ré- 
publique, 4 limitation de 
Rabelais dans son abbaye 
de Théléme. Lhdpital, 
avec son impartiale et 
froide raison, lindiquait 
vainement tous les 
partis comme le seul 
terme des guerres civi- 
les: Vévéque de Metz 
V’accusa d’athéisme pour 
avoir osé soutenir une 
pareille énormité. Au 
XVIle siécle, la question 
était encore peu avan- 
eée. Des esprits sérieux 
et élevés, tels que Bour- 
daloue et Bossuet, célé- 
braient en chaire, comme 
une ceuvre sainte, la 
révocation de Védit de 
Nantes; tous répétaient 
a V’envi la fameuse maxi- 
me de Juste Lipse dans 
son traité De reli- 
gione: “Ure, seca.” Ju- 
rieu, l’ardent ennemi de 
Louis XIV, l’adversaire 
infatigable de Bossuet; 
Jurieu, qui n’avait pas 
assez de malédictions 
pour les dragonnades et 
les convertisseurs @ con- 
trainte, donnait lui-méme 
V’exemple de l’intolérance 
en dénoncant Bayle au 
consistoire de Rotterdam, 
et en provoquant sa 
destitution, 


May, 1912.] 


In the last instance a quotation from Lenient, 
with the quotation marks added and the in- 
debtedness acknowledged, follows almost im- 
mediately. In the other cases there is no 
reference to Lenient. The first of the above 
excerpts from Cazes is cited, in part, by M. Th. 
Schoell in the Bulletin de la Société de (His- 
toire du Protestantisme Frangais,> and Cazes 
is commended for “ cette remarque fort juste.” 

Numerous further passages might be cited 
where a perusal of the two books reveals singu- 
lar likeness and, at times, identity.t Perhaps 
it is worth adding that both Lenient (page 53, 
note 2) and Cazes (page 56) give a quotation 
as taken from Chapter VI of the second part 
of the Commentaire philosophique, when, as a 
matter of fact, it is found in Chapter V.° In 
another instance (page 57) Lenient gives two 
references at the end of a paragraph, and the 
paragraph closes with a citation from Bayle 
which is to be found in the chapter indicated 
in the second reference. The note reads as 
follows: “ Comm. phil., 3¢ part., ch. 12.—Ibid., 
ch. 35,” and the quotation is from chapter 35. 
Cazes (page 58) reproduces the same quotation 
but assigns it, incorrectly, to “Comm. phil., 
111, 12. 


Horatio E. 
Yale University. 


BRIEF MENTION 


The first series of the studies by Professor 
Heinrich Morf entitled Aus Dichtung und 
Sprache der Romanen (1903) is now followed 
by a second volume (Strassburg, Triibner, 1911, 
xi, 387 pp.) which includes eleven articles. 
With the exception of no. 1 and no. 11, all 
have previously been published in reviews or 
as separate articles. The principal modification 
in this reissue is the elimination of nearly all 
bibliographical notes. There results a readable 
volume, especially attractive by reason of its 
clearness of thought and presentation, a volume 
in which the author shows anew the breadth of 


*LVIIe Année, 1908, p. 367. 

*See Cazes, page 23, Lenient, page 6; C. 43, L. 28; 
C. 44, L. 29-30; C. 45, L. 34; C. 46, L. 62-63; C. 47, 
L. 77; C. 47, L. 78; C. 48, L. 86; C. 48-9, L. 92-3; 
C. 56; L. 53-4; C. 58, L. 56-7; C. 69-71, L. 221-3; 
C. 75, L. 226. 

5 At least I have found in Chapter V all of the 
quotation except a short, final sentence. Lenient’s 
punctuation seems defective, and this last remark 
may very well be his, instead of Bayle’s. In any 
case, the quotation is not in Chapter VI. 
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his interests and of his investigations. Italian 
literature is represented by no. 1 (“ Dante und 
Mistral,” in which the veltro of Inferno I and 
the mestre pescadou of Miréio VI are inter- 
preted as referring to popes) and no. 2 
(“ Francesco Petrarca ”: Petrarch differentiated 
from Dante by his humanistic and modern 
spirit). In no. 3 (“Das franzésische Volks- 
lied”) the religious and secular folk songs of 
France are passed in review. The succeeding 
four articles, which bear on French literature, 
are of diverse length and value. While no. 4 
(“ Frankreich zur Zeit Richelieus und Maza- 
rins ”) may be regarded as a rather successful 
effort to distinguish the chief currents and 
elements in the social and intellectual life of 
the first half of the seventeenth century, no. 5 
(“ Pierre Corneille”), no. 6 (“ Dalembert”’), 
and no. 7 (“ Jean Jacques Rousseau ”) contrib- 
ute little that is profound or novel. No. 8 
and no. 9 belong to the domain of Swiss lin- 
guistics (“Deutsche und Romanen in der 
Schweiz ” treats of Zimmerli’s studies, and the 
merging of the divergent German and French 
characteristics into the unity which has given 
rise to the Swiss nation; “Die romanische 
Schweiz und die Mundartenforschung” sets 
forth the diversity of the Swiss-French patois 
and describes the Glossaire and the Atlas lin- 
guistique de la Suisse romande). No. 10 (“ Das 
Studium der romanischen Philologie ”), especi- 
ally for the linguistic side, is a penetrating 
effort to combine the direct and the historical 
method of study. The book ends with a noble 
and sympathetic Lebensbild of Adolf Tobler. 
A. 


The American Year Book, a record of events 
and progress, 1911 (Hdited by Francis G. 
Wickware, under the direction of a supervisory 
board, representing national learned societies; 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1912). This 
second number of an annual that has’ already 
won extended favor demonstrates with added 
evidence the wisdom of its founders. The plan 
and the method of its execution adopted for 
these volumes are now more clearly exhibited 
than was possible in the construction of the 
first volume, in which “a point of departure ” 
had first to be attained by a retrospective and 
summarizing review of a number of important 
topics. All the reports are now confined to 
the year and are therefore pointedly serviceable. 
One eighth of the volume (one hundred pages) 
is generously assigned to reports on the “hu- 
manities” (religion, art, literature and lan- 
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guage, education and educational institutions). 
To refer only to the articles on the modern 
language subjects, competent contributors re- 
count with commendable discrimination what, 
in the various divisions of a subject, the year 
has brought forth that is indicative of the 
methods, tendencies, and positive gains in these 
studies. Very wisely no restraining pattern 
has been set for the form of these contributions. 
There is a consequent freshness and individu- 
ality in them that, it is hoped, will be main- 
tained from year to year. Whatever the judg- 
ments of the contributors may be of the wider 
or the narrower significance of the work re- 
ported, these must, under a continuation of the 
present liberal policy of unfettered expression 
of expert opinion, become increasingly worthy 
of the attention of the technical student and 
instructive to the general reader. 


The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose 
Fiction, by Samuel Lee Wolff (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1912). An old 
subject is here treated in a new and better way. 
The author is right in believing himself to be 
the first thus “to disengage the characteristics 
of Greek Romance and to trace them into 
English fiction”; and his own declaration 
justly gives an indication of the success of this 
new venture. “A distinct vein of influence 
in Elizabethan literature ” has been discovered ; 
and it has become clear “ that Heliodorus and 
Longus are respectively a secondary and a 
primary source of Shakespeare; that Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ probably occupies a place in a long 
tradition that goes back to Greek Romance; and 
that both Sidney and Green were steeped in 
the matter and the style of Greek fiction” (p. 
vii). Two facts simplify the problem: (1) 
only three extant Greek romances are involved 
in it; (2) and these are of the same genre, and 
may, therefore, be clearly analyzed with refer- 
ence to general character, agreements, and 
differences. This is admirably done in the first 
chapters. Such clear results emerge as the fol- 
lowing on the part played by Fortune: “ All- 
powerful in Achilles Tatius, she is subordinated 
to Providence in Heliodorus, and in Longus, 
under the limitations of the pastoral theme, 
gives way almost wholly to the sway of Eros 
and of ordinary causation” (p. 126). More- 
over, by restricting his view to the chief writers 
of Elizabeth’s reign (p. 2), the investigator has 
gained additional precision of limits. These 
romances are not novels, because “not the 
forces of personality, but outward forces, Provi- 
dence, or Fortune, keep the story alive” (p. 
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137). Begotten of Alexandrianism, they repre- 
sent a degenerate, “ new and unclassic view of 
life, and hence of literature” (p. 7). The 
most that can be said of personal character in 
this world in which education and environment 
are without influence and the law of cause and 
effect is set at naught is that something like 
character is sometimes exhibited in, for the 
most part, a despicable “ wriggling and squirm- 
ing out of the situations ” imposed by Fortune 
(p. 138). The low characters, such as in- 
triguing servants, fare somewhat better. Being 
less responsible, they are less incongruous in 
the complexities of impossible events; adorned 
with rhetorical extravagances, and were trans- 
mitted “to the fabliaw and to Renaissance 
comedy and novella” (p. 149). The Huphues 
of Lyly may owe some traits of style to 
Achilles Tatius (p. 248, note), but it is in- 
dependent of Heliodorus. The Greek tradition 
reaches it at second or third hand thru Boc- 
caccio’s Tito and Gisippo, which in its turn © 
derives directly, it would seem, from the Old 
French Athis et Prophilias. Euphuism has its 
correspondences in the Greek Romances, but 
may owe little or nothing to them directly 
(p. 256, note). Passing to Sidney, there is a 
full analysis of the Arcadia, which has a value 
of its own; but it also exposes a “ grandiose 
Heliodorian framework ” (p. 308). The “ New 
Arcadia” (contrasted with the “ Old Arcadia ”) 
has the additional interest of representing an 
attempt “to domesticate the genre” (p. 353). 
The study of Sidney and Greene is especially 
detailed and instructive. But this brief man- 
ner of sending the reader to this valuable 
treatise excludes further details. A few state- 
ments from the author’s general conclusion may 
be added: “ Lyly feels it [the influence of the 
Greek Romances] as a tradition of certain 
conventions of form adapted to the treatment 
of the theme of Two Friends; and it thus 
economizes his effort in developing and articu- 
lating the plot of ‘Euphues.’ Lodge scarcely 
feels it; Nash feels it not at all. Greene gets 
from it a quantity of ornament and tinsel, and 
an abortive impulse towards structure. Only 
in Sidney does Greek Romance find a talent 
both receptive and constructive ” (p. 61). Dr. 
Wolff has also left some problems, old and new, 
in an interesting state of suspense. His ‘ ad- 
ditional note’ on King Lear (p. 366), in which 
the reach of tradition is by conjecture extended 
to Oedipus, is an example of the fresh suggest- 
iveness that gives to this treatise an added 
value. The book is well indexed. 


